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PREFACE 


The exercises and commentary folloNving each poem 
are addressed to the pupil, and are intended to be used 
for individual work to be done before the poem is 
taken by the class. 

This book will provide an alternative introduction 
to Pattern Poetry, Part I., for tliose teachers who 
prefer to begin ndth narrative poetry only. Or it can 
be used to follow Part I., being, on the whole, a little 
more difficult, though not much. 

For permission to use copjoight pieces thanks are 
due and are hereby tendered to : 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co., Ltd., for “Echo 
and the Ferry ” and " Martin’s Gift " by Jean Ingelow ; 
Mr. Alfred Noyes and Messrs. Blaclovood and Sons, 
Ltd., for “ The Highwayman’’ ; Mr. Padraic Colum for 
"The Ballad-Maker’’ ; Messrs. John Lane, the Bodley 
Head, Ltd., and Miss Rosamvmd Marriott Watson, for 
•‘A Ballad of Pentyre Town’’ ; Mrs. Katharine T3man 
Hinkson for “ Of St. Francis and the Ass’’ ; Mr. Walter 
de la Mare for " Sam’s Three Wishes’’ ; the Rev. R. L, 
Gales and Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Ltd., for "A 
Ballad of St. Christopher ’’ ; and Blr. Anstey Guthrie 
for " The Wreck of the Steamship ‘ Puffin.’ ’’ 

R. W. 
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PATTERN POETRY 

PART I-A 


Johnny Head-in- Air 

As he slowly trudged to school. 

It was heedless Johnny’s rule 
To keep looking at the sky 
And the clouds that floated by : 

But what just before him lay 
In his way, 

Johnny never thought about : 

So that every one cried out, 

" Look at little Johnny there, 
Jbtamy 'H.ea.'i-in-Air \ ” 

Running just in Johnny’s way. 
Came a little dog one day ; 
Johnny’s eyes were still astray 
Up on high. 

In the sky ; 

And he never heard them cry — 

“ Johnny, mind, the dog is nigh ! ” 
Bmnp ! 

Dump 1 

Down they fell with such a thump I 
Dog and Johnny in a lump ! 
g 
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Once with head as high as ever 
Jolinny walked beside tlic river, 

Johnny n-atciied tlic swallows trying 
WTiich" was cleverest at flung. 

Oh 1 what fun ! 

Johnny watched the bright-red sun 
tknng m and comine out ; 

This was all he tliought about. 

So he strode on, only think ! 

To the nvor’s veiy brink. 

^^’hcrc the bank was high and steep. 

And the water very devp ; 

And the fishes in a row. 

Stared to see him comuig so. 

One step more 1 Oh ! sad to tell I 
Headlong in poor Johnny fell. 

.-Ind the fishes in dismay’ 

Wagged their tails and 'ran away. 
There lay Johnnv on his face, 

With his nice red writing-case ; 

But, as they were passing by, 

Two strong men had heiwd him ciy ; 
And with sticks these two strong men 
Hooked poor Johnnj’ out again. 

Oh 1 you should have seen liim shiver 
\Micn they pulled Itim from tlie river. 

He was in a sorry plight. 

Dripping wet and sndi a fright ! 

Wet all over, cvciywhcre, 

Clotlies, and arms, and face, and hair ; 
Johnny never ttill forget 
\\Tiat it is to be so wet. 

And the fish^, one, two, three. 

All came back again, you see ; 

Up they came the moment after. 

To enjoy the ftin and laughter. 
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Each popped out his little head, 

And, to tease poor Johnny, said, 

“ Silly little Johnny, look. 

You have lost your wTiting-book ! ” 

From Shock-headed Peter. 

These verses show how they taught " Safety First ” a 
hundred or more years ago. Johnny would be dressed 
like the boy in the picture. How he would have laughed 
at the way you dress ! 

And what would have happened to him in one of our 
big towns or in London ! Perhaps you can write a few 
lines about his adventures in London of to-day. You 
might begin : 

" Down the crowded London street — ” 

The verses make you think of pictures, one after the 
other, like a film. Try to draw one in which the fishes 
appear. 

What have you noticed about (i) the verses or stanzas ; 
(2) the lines in this poem ? 


The Story of Augustus who would not have 
any Soup 

Augustus was a chubby lad ; 

Fat, ruddy cheeks Augustus had ; 

And everybody saw with joy 
The plump and hearty, healthy boy. 

He ate and drank as he was told. 

And never let his soup get cold. 

But one day, one cold winter’s day. 

He screamed out — “ Take the soup away : 

Oh, take the nasty soup away ! 

I won’t have any soup to-day.” 

Next day begins his tale of woes. 

Quite lank and lean Augustus grov’S. 
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Yet though he feds so weal: ar.d ill, 

The naughty fellow cries out still — 

*' Mot any soup for me. I say : 

Oh, take’tlic nasty soup away 1^ 

I won’t have any soup to-day." 

The third day comes ; oh, what a sin 1 
To make himself so pale and thin. 

Yet, when the soup is put on table, 

He screams. a.s loud as he is .able, — . 

" Mot any soup for me. I say : 

Oh, take the nasty soup away 1 
I won't haee any soup to-day.” 

Look at him, now the fourth day’s cxjmc 1 
He scarcely weighs a sugar-plum ; 

He’s hkc a little bit of thread. 

And on the fifth day. he was-^cad ! 

From ShKk-kiadei PeUr. 


These verses also belong to the time of Johnnv Hcad- 
in-.Air. V,1iat do you thialt about Augiistus an'ei about 
the food in his home • 

What foods do we never seem to tire of > Try to alter 
the verses to make them suit one of these foods, and so 
end quite suitably with the end of .Augustus. 

You might call' the boy in v-our verses .Marmaduke. If 
you do. you will hai-e to alter the second lino a good deal. 

Are all the stanzas of the same length ? Dcks it seem 
to matter ? 

The Dreadful Story about Harriet and 
tire Matches 

It almost makes me cry to tell 
What foolish Harriet lihfell. 

Mamma and Mursowent out one day 
And left her all alone.at plaj- ; ^ 
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Now, on the table close at hand, 

A box of matches chanced to stand ; 

And kind Mamma and Nurse had told her 
That, if she touched them, they should scold her. 
But Harriet said : *' Oh, what a pity I 
For, when they bum, it is so pretty ; 

They crackle so, and spit, and flame ; 

Manama, too, often does the same.” 

The pussy-cats heard this. 

And they began to hiss. 

And stretch their claws 
And raise their paws ; 

“ Me-ow,” they said, “ me-ow, me-o, 

You’U bum to death, if you do so.” 

But Harriet would not take advice, 

She ht a match, it was so nice ! 

It crackled so, it bmmed so bright. 

It filled her avith immense delight. 

She jumped for joy and ran about 
And was too pleased to put it out. 

The pussy-cats saw this 

And said : " Oh, naughty, naughty Miss ! ” 

And stretched their claws 

And raised their paws : 

” ’Tis very, very wrong, you know, 

Me-ow, me-o, me-ow, me-o. 

You will be burnt, if you do so.” 

And see ! oh what a dreadful thing ! 

The fire has caught her apron-string ; 

Her apron bums, her arms, her hair ; 

She bums all over, everywhere. 

Then how the pussy-cats did mew. 

What else, poor pussies, could they do ? 
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They ^creamed for help, ’twas all in vain I 
So then they said ; " We’ll scream again ; 

Make haste, make haste, me-ow,mc-o. 

She’ll bum to death, we told her so.” 

So she was burnt, with all her clothes, 

And arms, and hands, and eyes, and 
nose : 

Till she had nothing more to lose 
Except her little scarlet shoes ; 

And nothing else but these were found 
Among her ashes on the ground. 

And when the good cats sat beside 
Tlie smoking ashes, how they cried ! 

“ Me-ow, me-oo, me-ow, me-oo, 

MTiat nail Mamma and Nursy do ? ” 

Their tears ran dowi their checks so fast. 

They made a little pond at last. 

From Shock-hcaded Peter. 

Harriot might be the little girl in the picture on page 
10, while Mamma (and Papa) would look like the people 
in the picture on this page. 

This is another set of " Safety First ” i-erses. It is 
interesting to remember that our safety matches had 
not been invented in Harriet’s time ; but even safety 
matches arc not good playthings, as you do not need to 
be told. How does the writer take away some of the 
dreadfulness of the story ? 

Could you write a few lines making out that Harriet 
was badly burnt but that her life was saved — say, by the 
cats ? (This will not be easy, but it is good fun to try.) 



The Mouse and the Cake 

A MOUSE found a beautiful piece of plum-cake. 
The richest and sweetest that mortal could make ; 
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Twas hea\'y with citron and fragrant \nth spice, 

And covered with sugar all sparkling as ice. 

" My stars I ” cried the mouse, whUe his eye beamed 
with glee, 

“ Here’s a treasure I’ve found ; what a feast it will 
be: 

But, hark ! tlierc's a noise, ’tis my brothers at play ; 
So I’ll hide with the cake, lest they w'ander this way. 

“ Not a bit shall thc}’^ have, for I know I can eat 
Every’ morsel mj’sclf, and I’ll ha\’e such a treat ; ” 

So off went tire mouse, as he held the cake fast, 

\^Tiile his hungry' y'oung brothers went scampering 
past. 

He nibbled, and nibbled, and panted, but still 
He kept gulping it dowm till he made himself ill ; 

Yet he sw'allow'cd it all, and ’tis easy to guess. 

He was soon so unwell that he groaned with distress. 

His family heard him, and as he grew' w'orse. 

They sent for the doctor, who made him rehearse 
How’ he’d eaten tire cake to the very last crumb. 
Without gi\ing his playmates and relatives some, 

“ Ah me ! ” cried the doctor, " ad\ice is too late. 

You must die before long, so prepare for your fate ; 

If you had but divided the cake with y'our brothers, 
,’Tw'ould have done you no harm, and been good for 
the others. 

“ Had you shared it, the treat had been w'holesome 
enough ; 

But eaten by one, it was dangerous stuff ; 

So prepare for the worst ; ” and the word had scarce 
fled, 

■ViTien the doctor turned round, and the patient was 
dead. 
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■Now all little people the lesson may take, , 

And some large ones may learn from the mouse ana 
the cake. 

Not to be over-selfish nith what we may gain ; 

Or the best of our pleasures may turn into pain. 

Eliza Cook. 

This is M improcine story of the time of Johnny 
Head-in-.\ir, quite sensible and good for any period. 

And quite w ell told too. It goes with a stving, “35 
a certain amount of quiet fun, with good word-pictures. 
WHch would make tlie funniest drawing ? 

It was clever of the writer to make the story about a 
moMe instead of about a greedy boy. The idea, however, 
Isold. Many hundreds of years ago a Greek %vTitcrranicd 
stoiy' to teach a lesson. Here is 
one oi his Fables, which you might try to put into verses ! 


THE DOG, THE COCK, .\ND THE EON 

made friends went out on their 
^ them in a wood. So the 

cock, dymio up mto a tree, perched among the branches. 

Come dmv^thel.°^at weS' ^ l°}^‘ 

and be glad together." ^ °nr -mormng hymn 

foot of the tree, and call the prit^ to 

But, as the fox went to S w xi,» 

fel-St^° -“d'kfflSt a'v'S 

diSTy tile 

the crafty are often rumous to the^elv^ 


( 2 .sre) 
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Meddlesome Matty 

OiJE ugty trick lias often spoiled 
The sweetest and the best ; 

Matilda, though a pleasant cliild. 

One ugly trick possessed, 

WTiich, like a doud before the skies. 

Hid all her better qualities. 

Sometimes she’d lift the tea-pot lid. 

To peep at what was in it ; 

Or tilt the kettle, if you did 
But turn your back a minute ; 

In vain you told her not to touch. 

Her trick of meddling grew so much. 

Her grandmamma went out one day. 

And by mistake she laid 
Her spectacles and snuff-box gay 
Too near the little maid ; 

“ Ah I well,” thought she, " I’ll tiy them on. 
As soon as grandmamma is gone.” 

Forthwith she placed upon her nose 
The glasses large and ivide ; 

And looking round, as I suppose. 

The snuff-box, too, she spied : 

“ Oh ! what a pretty box is that ; 

I’ll open it,” said little Mat. 

“ I know that grandmamma would say, 

‘ Don’t meddle with it, dear ’ ; 

But then, she’s far enough away. 

And no one else is near : 

Besides, what can there be amiss 
In opening such a box as this ? ” 

( 2 , 873 ) 2 
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So thumb and finger wont to work 
To move the stubborn lid. 

And presently a mighty jerk 
The mighty mischief did ; 

For all at once, ah woeful ease, 

The snuff came puffing in her face. 

Poor eyes and nose, and mouth beside, 
A damal sight presented ; 

In vain, as bitterly she cried. 

Her folly she repented. 

In vain she ran about for case ; 

She could do nothing now but sneeze. 


She dashed the spectacles away, 

To wipe her tingling eyes. 

And as m twenty bits tliey lay. 

Her grandmamma she spies. 

" Hey-day 1 and what’s the matter now ? ” 

Says grandmamma, with lifted brow. 

Matilda, smarting with the pain. 

And tingling stiU, and sore. 

Made many a promise to refrain 
From meddling evermore. 

And 'tis a fact, as I have heard. 

She ever since has kept her worf. 

Akm Taylor. 

aEsop would ha\-e told this story about a cat or a rat 
in a larder in which, there was a cruet-stand or box of 
pepper. I wonder, however, whether there were anv 
cruet-stands or pepper in ancient Greece ? But that is 
a small matter. Perliaps you could make it up, and 
even put some of it into verses. 

WTiich part of the story tells you at once that it 
belongs to an earlier time than our own ? 

Is snuS ever used now, and if so, for what purpose ? 
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The Bad Boy 

Once a little round-ej^ed lad 
Determined to be very bad. 

He called his porridge nasty pap. 

And threw it all in nurse's lap. 

His gentle sister’s cheek he hurt. 

He smudged his pinny in the dirt. 

He found the bellows, and he blew 
The pet canary right in t\vo ! 

And when he went to bed at night 
He would not say his prayers aright. 

This pained a lovely twinkling star 
That watched the trouhle irom alar. 

She told her bright-faced friends, and soon 
The dreadful rumoiu: reached the moon. 

*1116 moon, a gossiping old dame. 

Told Father Sim the bad boy’s shame. 

And then the giant sun began 
A very satisfactory plan. 

Upon the naughty rebel’s face 
He would not pour his beamy grace. 

He would not stroke the dark-brown strands 
With entertaining shiny hands. 
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The Uttle garden oi the boy 
Seemed desert, missing heaven’s joy. 

But all his sister’s tulips grew 
Magnificent with shme and dew. 

Where’er he went he found a shade. 
But light was poured upwn the maid. 

He also lost, by his disgrace. 

That indoors sun, his mother’s face. 


His father sent him up to bed 
Wfith neither Idss nor pat for head. 

And in his sleep he had such foes. 

Bad fairies pinched his curling toes— 

They bit his ears, they pulled his hairs 
They threw him three tunes doum the stairs. 

Oh, little boj^s who would not mk-i 
A father’s and a mother’s 1^, 


Wfiio would not cause a sister pmn 
Who want the sun to shine again, ’ 


Who unnt sweet beams to tend the pW 
Where grows the pet forget-me-not,^ 


Wfiio hate a life of streaming ej'cs. 
Be good, be merry, and be wise. 




is a poem somewhat like those \xm v, 
, hut it bdongs to the present day. 


This 
reading, 
thought about it ? 


c IS your 
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At which parts of tlie story do you wish to laugh ? 

Wliich do you think was the worst thing that hap- 
pened to the bad boy ? 

Now tiy to uiite a few lines like these about a good 
boy, but not about a prig. Suppose some one began like 
this : 

There was a merry strapping youth, 

Vtlio always did what he was told. 

■ViTiat is wTong with the sound ? 

Do the two lines " step along ” properly ? (You will 
have noticed, of course, that verses which please your 
ear have the sound of feet in them.) 


The Grey Squirrels 

When in my youth I travelled 
Throughout each north countree. 
Many a strange thing did I hear. 
And many a strange thing see. 


But nothing was there that pleased me more 
Than when, in autumn brown, 

I came, in the depths of the pathless woods. 
To the Grey Squirrels’ town. 

There were hundreds that in the hoUow boles 
Of the old, old trees did dwell. 

And laid up store, hard by their door. 

Of the sweet mast as it fell. 

Bat soon the hungry wild swine came. 

And rvith thievish snouts dug up 
Their buried treasiue, and left them not 
So much as an acorn cup ! 
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Then did they chatter in angry mood. 

And one and all decree. 

Into the forests of rich stone-pine 
Over hill and dale to flee. 

Over hill and dale, over hill and dale. 

For many a league they went, 

Lilw a troop of undaunted travellers 
, Governed hy one consent. 

But the hawk and eagle, and peering owl, 

Did dreadfully pursue ; 

And the farther" the Grey Squirrels went, 

The more their perils grew ; 

When lo 1 to cut off their pilgrimage, 

A broad stream lay in vuew. 

But then did each wondrous creature show 
His cunning and braverj’ ; 

With a piece of the pine-bark in his mouth, 
Unto the stream came he, 

And boldly Iris little bark he launched. 

Without the least delay ; ’ 

His bushy tail was his upright sail. 

And he merrily stcerc-d away. 

Never was there a lovelier sight 
Than that Grey Squirrels' fleet ; 

And uuth arrrious eyes I watched to see 
^^^lat fortune it would meet. 

Soon had they reached the rough mid-stream. 
And ever and anon 

I grieved to behold some small hark wrecked 
And its little steersman gone. 
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But the main fleet stoutly held across ; 

I saw them leap to shore ; 

They entered the woods with a cry of joy. 

For their perilous march was o’er. 

William Howitt< 

This is a pretty animal story told about tlie time of Our 
friend Johnny, and full of charming pictures. 

Now the story might have been told in prose. If it 
had, the first four lines would probably have run : 

WTicn I travelled in my youth through the 
northern counties I heard and saw many a strange 
thing. 

So to make poetry a writer must (i) make his hnes step 
along in order with regular tread or beat ; (2) measure 
his lines ; (3) sometimes turn a sentence round ; (4) make 
rhymes flines 2 and 4). 

Study other four-lme verses or stan2as and see whether 
a poet does other things that a prose writer would not 
do. In one or two places you will find that he uSes 
special poets’ words and phr^es, such as “ decree " and 
'^to flee." 

Witli these things in mind, look back at poems you 
have already read. Have all stanzas the same numfer 
otliwesl 


Earl Haldan’s Daughter 


lx was Earl Haldan’s daughter. 

She looked across the sea ; 

She looked across the water. 

And long and loud laughed she : 

" The locks of six princesses 
Must be my marriage fee. 

So hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat I 
Who comes a-wooing me ? ’’ 

It was Earl Haldan's daughter. 

She walked along the strand ; 

ViTien she was aware of a knight so fair. 
Come sailing t^'the land. 




His sails were all of velvet. 

His masts of beaten gold, , . , 

And hey bonny bait, and ho bonny noa 
Wlio sailetli here so bold ? 


*' The locks of five princes-scs 
I won beyond the sea ; 

1 dipt their golden tresses. 

To fnngc a doak for thee. 

One handful yet is wanting. 

But one of 'all the tale : 

So ho^ bonny boat, and ho bonny boat ! 
Furl up tliy velvet sail 1 " 


He leapt into the water, 

ITiat rover young and bold ; 

He gript Earl Haldan’s daughter. 

He dipt her locks of gold ; 

^weep, go weep, proud maiden. 

The tale is lull to^iy. 

^*5' bonny boat, and ho bonnv boat ! 
ban westward ho away 1 ’’ 

CUAJUXS KmesLEY. 

If you were teUiug this store in nroso eennlrl -eou saV 
^ svat«7 

^^f^iilurdSuT^- fuU 

pr^'^ prSc^"? P-”' - -ther on the 

Docs the poem tell a store- or describe in i x ^ 
Konce how regular tlie stanral^e S one 

pattern, how tlie words march or even’danr?n? ^ 
to give the feeling of the moe-ing of the iSMt^ so a 

pretty pictures in the poem, one of them fun ^ 

Cafi 5-ou find what^ caUed a rc^n . 

They were written to be sung, and Roce ver^? 

them in the author’s story, li’erf awd Ho / 

Choose a short nnrscrj- or fairy- tale .ina 
like the story of ’• Earl Saldan’s Daugh^.-I^ ^ 
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The Wind in a Frolic 

The Wind one morning sprang up from sleep. 

Saying, “ Now for a frolic ! now for a leap 1 
Now for a madcap galloping chase I 
I’ll make a commotion in every place I 

So it swept TOth a bustle right through a great town. 
Cracking the signs and scattering down 
Shutters ; and whisking, udth merciless squalls. 

Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 

There never uns heard a much lustier shout. 

As the apples and oranges trundled about ; 

And the urchins that stand with their thievish eyes 
For ever on watch, ran off each vdth a prize. 

Then away to the fields it went, blustering and hum- 
ming. 

And the cattle all wondered what monster was coming- 
It plucked by the tails the grave, matronly cows, 

And tossed die colts’ manes all over their brows ; 

Till, offended at such an imusual salute. 

They all truned their backs, and stood sulky and mute. 

So on it went, capering anrfplaying its pranks, — 
Whistling reeds on the broad river's banks. 
Puffing tlie birds as they sat on the spray. 

Or the traveller grave on the king’s highway. 

It was not too nice to hustle the bags 
Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags ; 

'Twas so bold, that it feared not to play its joke 
With the doctor’s wig or the gentleman’s cloak. 
Tlurough the forest it roared, and cried gaily, " Now, 
You sturdy old oaks. I’ll make you bow 1 ” 

And it made them bow without more ado. 

Or it cracked their great branches through and 
through. 



/ten it rushed like a monster 

Striking tlieir dwellers ; jammer swarW • . 

And tliey ran out like bees m a ™ over tk®^ 

There were dames uift their kerchiefs uea 

To see^ their poultry were free ’aloud, 

The turkeys they gobbled, the rrowd ; 

And the hens crept to roost in a on, 

There was rearing of ladders, and logs '^c ^o Tje 

NMiere the thatch from the roof threatene 
gone. 

But the Wind had sivept on, and met in a . 

With a schoolboy, who panted and struggled ^ 

For it tossed him and twirled him, then passed 
he stood _ , . 

With his hat in a pool and his shoes in the mud I 


Then away went the Wind in its holiday glee, 
And now it ivas far on tlie billowy sea ; 

And the lordly ships felt its staggering blow. 
And the htde boats darted to and fro. 


But, lo 1 it w^ nigbt, and it sank to rest 
On the sea-hirds’ rock in die gleaming west, 
laughing to diink, in its frolicsome fun. 

How littie of mischief it really had done. 

WnajAM Howirr. 


soon do vou find out? 
Would the Echoolt^- be a Boy Scout ? 

Is the line of this poem long or short ? r>o yon think 
the writer purposely made it so ; and, if so, why ? 

Do the hues step slowly or quicldy ? ^ 

What have you noticed about the length of the stanzas ’ 

Could a film be made to show the frolics of the wind ’ 
What do you rmderstand by It was not too nice "■>' 
Try to write another stanza telling what the wind 
imght have done in your oum street or town. Do 
forget the rhymes for each pair of lines. 
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When Polly buys a Hat 

When Father goes to town with me to buy my 
Sxmday hat, 

We can’t ^ord to waste much time in doing things 
like tliat ; 

We walk into the nearest shop, and Father tells them 
tlien, 

“ Just bring a hat you think will fit a little girl of ten ! ” 

It may be plain, it may be fine with lace and flowers 
too ; 

If it ixist " feels right ” upon my head we think that 
it rvill do ; 

It may be red or brown or blue, with ribbons light or 
dark ; 

We put it on — and take the car that goes to Central 
Park. 

When Mother buj^s my hat for me, we choose the shape 
with care ; 

We ask if it's the best they have, and if tliey’re sure 
'twill wear ; 

And when the trimming’s rather fine, why. Mother 
shakes her head 

And says, " Please take the feathers off — ^we’d like a 
bow instead ! ” 

But oh, when Sister buys my hats, you really do not 
know 

The hurry and the worry that we have to undergo 1 

How many times I’ve heard her say, — ^and shivered 
where I sat, — 

" I think I'll go to town to-day, and buy that child a 
hat 1 ” 
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Ti,ev bring grrat with curring brim?, but I’m too 

\ndVjat?\hat have no brims at all. which do not suit 
mV* # 

1 walk about, and turn around, and Ftnigglc not to 
frown ; 

And ndsh I had long curly hair like .\ngelina Brown. 


Till when at last the daylight goes, .and I’m so tired 
then, 

I hope rU never, never nc'.'d another hat again. 

And when I've quite made up my mind that shopping 
is die worst 

Of all my kasks — then Sister buys the hat tliat we saw* 
first 1 


And so we take it home with us as quicldy as we may, 
And Sister lifts it from Uic box and wonders what 
tlicy'll say ; 

And I— I peep into tlic glass, and (promise not to tell !) 
I smile, because I really tliink it suits me very w^ ; 


Then dip into tire library as quiet as can be. 

And this is what my Brother saj-s when first he looks 
at me : 

Upon ^mj ord 1 I ne\ cr saw a queerer sight than 

Don’t tell me tlus outrageous thing is PoUv’s Simdav 
hat 1 ” ■ ‘ 


, E. Hnx. 

Now can you begin again rvith — 

" When Father bin's liimself a hat he wallcs into the 
shop,” and go on to tell how he chooses the first sticks it 
on, goes out, nearly loses it in the wind, and has to no back 
to the shop to choose one which will fit better ? Then von 
might perhaps deal witli Brother buj-ing a hat. or perlmos 
a pair of boots, and jiay him out for what he said toPolK* 
Quote a proverb wluch explains the idea of the ooem " 
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The line of these verses is long, but it can always be 
npitly divided. Can you show in each line where the 
division falls. Write down the first stanza in eight lines. 


The Babes in the Wood 

Now ponder well, you parents dear. 
These words which I shall ^vrite ; 

A doleful story you shall hear. 

In time brought forth to light. 

A gentleman of good account 
In Norfolk dwelt of late, 

A^^o did m honour far surmount 
Most men of his estate. 

Sore sick he was, and like to die, 

No help his life could save ; 

His wife by him as sick did lie. 

And both possessed one grave. 

No love betrveen tliese two was lost. 
Each, was to other kind ; 

In love they lived, in love they died. 
And left trvo babes behind. 

The one a fine and pretty boy. 

Not passing three years old ,' 

The otlier a girl more yoimg than he. 
And framed in beauty’s mould. 

The father left his little son. 

As plainly doth appear, 

WTien he to perfect age should come. 
Three hundred pounds a year. 

And to his Bttle daughter, Jane, 

Five hundred pounds in gold. 

To be paid down on marriage-day. 
Which might not be controlled. 
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the duldren chance to die 
® Ere Scv to age shonld come, _ 

TiSr Scle snculd p<Kses5 tneir weal Ji . 
For *=0 the vrfll aia nm- 


" NTow, brother ” said the dting man, 
*“ Look to my children de^ ; 

Be eood tinto my boy and girl, 

]So friends else have they here ; 

To God and yon I recommend 
yiv children dear this day ; 

Bnt little while be snre we have 
Within this wodd to stay. 


" Yon mnst be father and mother both. 
And tmde ah in one ; 

God knows what will become of them 
NMien I am dead and gone.” 

With that bespake their mother dear. 
Oh, brother kind,” qnoth she. 

Yon are the man most bring our babes 
To wealth or miserj- : 


" And if yon keep them carefully. 

Then God will yon reveard ; 

But if 3 'on otherwise shonld deaL 
GodVai yonr deeds regard.” 

With lips as cold as any scone 
Thet* kissed their children small : 

" God bless j'on both, my childiien dear 1 ” 
With that the tears did falL 


These speeches then thar brother spoke. 
To this sick couple there : 

" The keepina of your little on^ 

Sweet sistCT, do not fear : 
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God never prosper me nor mine. 
Nor ought else tliat I have. 

If I do vTong j^our diildren dear, 
\\Tien you are laid in grave." 


The parents being dead and gone, 

The children home he takes. 

And brings tliem straight unto his house, 
WTiere much of them he makes. 

He had not kept tliese pretty babes 
A twelvemonth and a day, 

But, for tlieir wealth, he did devise 
To make them both away. 

He bargained with two ruffians strong, 
\\Tiich were of furious mood, 

That they should take these cliildren young. 
And slay tliem in a wood. 

He told his wife an artful tale. 

He would tlie diildren send, 

To be brought up in fair London, 

With one that was his friend. 


Away then went those pretty babes 
Rejoicing at tlieir tide, 

Rejoidng in a merry mind. 

They should on cock-horse ride. 
They prate and prattle pleasantly 
As tliey rode on the way. 

To tliose that should their butchers be. 
And work thdr lives’ decay. 


So that the pretty speech tliey had 
Made Murder’s heart relent ; 
And they that undertook the deed 
FuU sore did now repent. 
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Yet one of them more hard of heart 
Did vow to do his diarge. 
Because the wretch tliat hired him 
Had paid him very large. 


The otlier won’t agree thereto. 

So here they fall to strife ; 

With one another they did fight. 

About the children’s life ; 

And he that u-as of mildest mood 
Did slay the other there. 

Within an unfrequented wood ; 

The babes did quake for fear ! 

He took the children by the hand, 

Tears standing in tlieir eye, 

And bade them straightway follow him 
-\nd look thej’ did not cry. 

And two long miles he led them on, 

\\'hile thej' for food complain ; 

" Stay here,” quoth he ; " I'll bring you bread 
\Yhen I come back again.” 


These prettj* babes, uith hand in hand. 
Went wandering up and down ; 

But never more could see the man 
Approaching from the town : 

Their pretty lips uith blackberries 
Were all be^eared and d\*ed ; 

.And when they saw the darksome night 
They sat them down and cried. 


Thus ■wandered these poor innocents. 
Tin deatli did end their grief : 

In one another’s arms they died, 

.As wanting due relieL 
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No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives. 

Till Robin Redbreast piously 
Did cover them with leaves. 

And now the heavy wrath of God 
Upon their tmcle feU ; 

Yea, fearful fiends did haunt his house. 
His conscience felt an hell ; 

His bams were fired, his goods consumed. 
His lands were barren made. 

His cattle died mthin the field, 

And notliing with him stayed. 

And in a voyage to Portugal 
Two of his sons did die ; 

And to conclude, himself was brought 
To want and misery : 

He pawned and mortgaged afi his land 
Ere seven years came about ; 

And now at length this wicked act 
Did by this means come out : 

The fellow that did take in hand 
These children for to kill. 

Was for a robbery judged to die. 

Such was God’s blessed will ; 

So did confess the very truth. 

As here hath been displayed ; 

Their uncle having died in gaol. 

Where he for debt was laid. 


You that executors be made 
And overseers eke 
Of children that be fatherless 
And infants mild and meek 

( 2 , 878 ) 
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Take you example by this thing, 
And yield to eadi his right, 
Lest God uitli such-like mipiy 
Youx uncked minds requite. 


Old Ballad- 


ThLs is an old friend in verse form, v^tten a ° 
ago, when men were hanged for stealing, as w 
minded in the last stanza but one ; and when tne 
" No love was lost between them " meant the oppas 
to what it does now. , ^-nnr 

It is a doleful storv which some little a 

to like, probably bemuse of the robin. It is tD*“ ^ 
doleful way, too. with some ugly words, like -pnu’M^ 
mortgaged, not fit for poetry, and it is good fun to ^ 
bnghten it up. Whv not make the robm fetch a cotp- 
who takes care of the little ones, finds out the 
unde, brings him to the gaol, and. if you choose, to mi; 
g^ows I _ Try it, and try hard to avoid making " , 

rhyme uarii •• sobbing," but if you cannot help it, ti®' 
mind, for it is done in an old nursery rhvTne which every 
one knows. '' 


The Spring Walk 

We had a pleasant walk to-day. 

Over the hiUs and far away 

Across the bridge by the water-mill, 

Bythewootode.andupthehill- 

^d If you hspn to what I say 
I U teU you what we saw to-day. 

Amid a hedge, where the first leaves 
Were ^pmg from ^eir sheaths so shy 
We saw four eggs ivithin a nest ^ ' 

And they were blue as the summer sky. 

An elder branch dipped in the brook 
We wondered why it moved, and found 
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A silken-haired, smooth water-rat 
Nibbling and swimming roimd and round. 

Where daisies opened to the sun, 

In a broad meadow, green and white. 

The lambs were racing eagerly — 

We never saw a prettier sight. 

We saw upon the shady banks 
Long TOWS of golden flowers shine. 

And first mistook for buttercups 
The star-shaped yellow celandine. 

Anemones and primroses. 

And the blue violets of spring. 

We found whilst listening by a hedge 
To hear a merry ploughman sing. 

And from the earth the plough turned up 
There came a sweet, refreshing smell. 

Such as the lily of the vale 
Sends forth from many a woodland dell. 

We saw the yellow wallflower wave 
Upon a mouldering castle wall. 

And then we watched the busy rooks 
Among the ancient elm-trees tall. 

And leaning from the old stone bridge. 
Below we saw our shadows lie. 

And through the gloomy arches watched 
The swift and fearless swallows fly. 

We heard the speclde-breasted lark 
As it sang somewhere out of sight ; 

And tried to find it, but the sky 

Was fiUed rvith clouds of dazzling light. 



We saw young rabbits near the .. . 

And he;vnl a pheasant s wrng go 
And then wc saw a squirrel leap 
From an old oak tree to a nr. 

Wc came back by the village fields, 

A pleasant walk it was across them, 

For ml behind the houses lay . , , , 

Tlie orchards red and white with blossom. 


Were 1 to tell you all we saw. 

I'm sure tliat it would take rne hours ; 

For the whole landscape was alive 

With bees, and birds, and buds, and flowers. 

Thomas Miuxk- 

• ^ T?oV? 

How many stanzas are there in this poem • ^ 

many separate word pictures 1 

Pick out tlio moving pictures and the still pictures* 
Which are the dearest and prettiest ? j 

Did the people who took this pleasant walk do 
damage on the way ? Do you think they lelt any prp® 
or ginger-beer bottles about ? , 

\\’hich bird laid the blue fggs in the nest in the hedge i 
Pinish this sentence . The hcaped-up snow was as 

white as , Now you have made a nm:7e. 

Would you know ah elder tree ? What kind of leal 
has it ? What fruit does it bear ? 

About what time was the w-alk liegiin ? 

How do flowers get high up in a crack of an old wall ? 
Where do rooks build ? What is their caU ? 

Was the water deep or shallow under the old stone 
bridge ? 

Where tlie poet writes “ shadows ’■ we should now use 
“ reflections.’ Would this new word improve the poetry ? 
What kinds of trees were in the orcliards ? 

Try to add two or three stanzas describing other things 
that might have been seen by yourselX on tuic walk. 
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Of St. Francis and the Ass 

Our father, ere he went 
Out with his brother, Death, 
Smiling and well-content 
As a bridegroom goeth. 

Sweetly forgiveness prayed 
From man or beast whom he 
Had ever injured 
Or burdened needlessly, 

“ Verily,” then said he, 

“ I crave before I pass. 
Forgiveness full and free 
Of my little brother, the ass ; 
Many a time and oft, 

When \vinds and ways were hot. 
He hath borne me cool and soft. 
And service grudged me not. 

“ And once it did betide 
There was, unseen of me, 

A gall upon his side 
That suffered grievously. 

And once his manger was 
Empty, and bare, and brown. 
(Praise God for sweet, dry grass 
That Bethlehem folk shook do\vn.) 

" Consider, brethren,” said he, 

“ Our little brother, how mild. 
How patient, he rvill be. 

Though men are fierce and rrild. 
His coat is grey and fine. 

His eyes are kind mth love ; 

This little brother of mine 
Is gentle as the dove. 
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“ CojT^idcr how such an one 
Beheld our Saviour bom. 

And carried him, {ull-growm, 
Throuqh Eastern street one mom. 
For thi=; tlic Cross is laid 
Upon him for a sign. 

Greatly is honourM 
Tliis hitlc brother of mine. 


And even while he spake, 

Down in his stable stall, 

His little ass 'gan shake. 

And turned its face to the wad. 
Down fell the hcai'y tc:ur. 

Its gaze so mournful was. 

Fra Leo. standing ne:ur. 

Pitied the little ass. 


That night our father died, 

All night the kino did low. 

The ass went hcavj'-cycd 
With patient tears and slow, 

Tlic very birds on wings 
Made mournful cries in the air. 

Amen 1 All living things 
Our father’s brethren were. 

I'CA-niARii.-n Tynan Hinksok. 

This is a poem ot to<tay. but it tells of St. Francis of 
Assisi, who hved in Italy about six hundred years ago, 
and who ^vas particularly fond of all animals, and espe- 
cially of tlie birds, which he called his brothers and sisters. 
He started tlie Franciscan order of friars, and Fra, or 
Brother, Leo was one ot his closest companions. One of 
the Brothers is telling this story, and, of course, speaks of 
St. Francis as his " father." 

Prove from the first stanza that St, Francis was not 
afraid of Death. 

Is the storv told slowly and quietly, or quickly and 
vigorously ? Does the stjde of telling suit the subjei^b^r' 
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_ \^Tiat was St. Francis thinking about when he men- 
tioned Bethlehem ? 

MTiere is the Cross on the ass ? 

Look up St. Matthew xxi., verses 1-9, and try to add 
a stanza or two telling this story ; or tiy to do the same 
\vith St. Luke ii., verses 8-16. 



The Fairy Shoemaker 


Little cowboy, what have 3'^ou heard 
Up on the lonely rath’s green mound ? 
Only the plaintive yellow bird 
Sighing in sultry fields around, 

Chary, chary, chary, chee-ee ? 

Only the grasshopper and the bee ? 

“ Tip-tap, rip-rap, 
Tick-a-tack-too 1 
Scarlet leather semi together. 
This ivill make a shoe. 

Left, right, pull it tight ; 

Summer days are warm ; 
Underground in winter. 

Laughing at the storm 1 ” 
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Lay vour ear dose xo the hiH- _ 

Do vou not catch the uny clamour. 

Busy click of an clfm hammer. 

Voice of the Lepracaun singing stmu 
As he merrily plies his trade ? 

He’s a span , , , , 

And a quarter m height- 
Get liim in sight, hold him tight, 

And you’re a made 
Man 1 

You watch your cattle the summer daj , 

Sup on potatoes, sleep in the hay ; --rp 
How would you like to roll in your ezrn ^ 
Look for a duchess’s daughter in mamag 
Seize the shoemaker — tlicn \*ou may 1 
“ Big boots a-hunting, 

Sandals in the hall, 

\M\ite for a wedding feast. 

Pink for a baU. 

This way, that way, 

So_we make a shoe ; 

Getting rich every' stitch, 

Tick-tack- too 1 ” 


Ninc-and-ninety treasure crocks 
This keen miser-fairy hath. 

Hid in mountains, woods, and rocks. 
Ruin and round-tower, cave and rath. 
And where the cormorants build * 
From times of old ’ 


Guarded by him, 
Elach of them filled 

Full to the brim 
\Vith gold 1 


I caught him at work one day my’self , 

In the castle ditch where foxglove ^ws * 
A n-rinkled, wizened, and bearded elf, ’ 
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Spectacles stuck on his pointed nose, 

Silver buckles to his hose, 

Leather apron, shoe in his lap. 

“ Rip-rap, tip-tap, 

Tick-tack-too ! 

(A grasshopper on my cap ! 

Away the moth flew.) 

Buskins for a fairj' prince. 

Brogues for his son ; 

Pay me weU, pay me well. 

When the job is done I ” 

The rogue was mine, beyond a doubt ; 

I stared at him, he stared at me. 

" Servant, sir ! ” " Humph ! ” says he, 

And pulled a snufl-box out. 

He took a long pinch, looked better pleased. 

The queer little Lepracaim ; 

Offered the box mth a dainty grace — 

Pouf ! he flung the dust in my face ! 

And while I sneezed. 

Was gone ! 

WlLLIAJI AlLINGHAM. 

{With acknowledgments.) 

Does this poem tell a story or relate an incident ? 

Is there anything in this poem that shows you which 
country it tells you about ? 

How does any one " ply his trade ’’ ? 

Measure the length of a span and a quarter. 

The third stanza teUs you what is meant by " you’re a 
made man." Where do the cormorants build ? 

What is the clearest picture in the poem ? 

Can you offer anything to your teacher " with a dainty 
grace ? 

How does the stanza of this poem differ in shape, etc., 
from those of other poems you have read, say that of 
St. Francis and the Ass ? 
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The Magpie’s Nest 


W'KES the arts in their infancj’ were. 

In a fable of old 'tis exprest, 

A wise magpie constructed that lare 
Little house for young birds called a n 

This ivas talked of the whole county* round, 
You might hear it on every bough sung, 

“ Now no longer upon the rough ground 
Will fond mothers brood ovcrihcir yonng- 


" For the magpie uith exquisite skill 
Has invented a moss-coloured cell, 

Within which a whole family will 
In the utmost security dwell.” 

To her mate did each female bird say, 

“ Let us fly to the magpie, mv dear ; 

If she will but teach us the way’ 

A nest we will build us up here. 

“ It's a thing that’s dose arched overhead, 

With a hole made to creep out and in ; 

We. my bird, might make just such a bed. 

If we only knew how to begin.” 

To the magpie soon every bird went 
And in modest terms made their r«iuest 
That she would be pleased to consent 
To teach them to build up a nest. 

She replied, " I will diow you the way. 

So observe everjihing that 1 do. 

First two sticks o’er eadi other 1 lay ” 

“ To he sure," said the crow ; ‘‘’why. I knew 
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“ It must be begun with two sticlcs, 

And I thought that they crossed should be.” 

Said the pie, “ Then some straw and moss mix. 
In the way you now see done by me.” 

" Oh yes, certainly,” said the jackdaw, 

“ That must foUow of course, I have thought ; 

Though I never before building saw, 

I guessed that mthout being taught.” 

“ More moss, straw, and feathers I place 
In this manner," continued the pie. 

” Yes, no doubt, madam, that is the case ; 
Though no builder myself, even I,” — 

Said the starling, “ I guessed that 'twas so ; 

It must of necessity follow ; 

For more moss, straw, and feathers, I know. 

It requires to be soft, round, and hollow.” 

YTiatever she taught them beside. 

In his turn every bird of them said. 

Though the nest-making art he ne’er tried. 

He had just such a thought in his head 1 

Still the pie went on showing her art. 

Till a nest she had built up half-way ; 

She no more of her skill woiild impart. 

But in anger went fluttering away. 

And this speech in their hearing she made. 

As she perched o'er their heads on a tree, 

“ If you ^ were well skilled in my trade. 

Pray, why came you to learn it of me ? ” — 

When a scholar is willing to learn. 

He with silent submission should hear. 

Too late they their folly discern ; 

The effect to this day does appear ; 
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For wlicncver a pic's nest yon see, 
Her charminf’ warm canopy vlc^’> 
All birds’ ncsts'but hers seem to be 
A magpie’s nc-st just cut in two. 

C»snvr.s ASD 


LA5!B. 


This is an old Nature IcRcnd put in^ 
and bumping, .and slumblma verses, t tie 

the end of line 3 of stanza i, and a double bump * 
end of line 2 m stanza 2 . another rough ? entne 
of line 3 of stanza 3 And there arc several ouicrs, . 
of which vou mav be able to find for 

Try to mend the third line of stanza 9 ^ 3 ’ 
the words and still keeping the rhiinc watli ja " 
Try also to mend line 2 of stanza 12. 

Read the poem aloud, and then say whicli stanzas 
most smoothly. _ , . 

The lines were written by two famous writers ol w 
you will leant more hater. 


A Maiden came gliding 

A MAIDEN came gbding over the sea 
In a boat as light as boat could be. 

And she sang in tones so sweet and free, 

“ Oh, where is the youth that will follow me ? ” 

Her forehead was white as tlie pearly shell. 

Her form was finer than tongue can tell. 

Her bosom heaved with a gentle swell, ’ 

And her voice was a distant vesper-bdl. 

And still she sang, while the western light 
Fell on her figure so soft and bright. 

“ Oh, where shall I find the brave voun.T oririte 
That will follow the track of my boat ti^night ? ” 

To the strand the youths of the village run 
When the watching song had scarce begun,' 
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And ere the set of that evening’s sun, 

Fifteen bold lovers the maid has won. 

They hoisted the sail, and they plied the oar. 

And away they went from their native shore. 

While the damsel’s pinnace flew fast before. 

But never, oh, never ! we saw them more. 

John Sterling. 

What three parts or separate scenes are there in this 
httle story ? 

Study the epithets or descriptive words, such as pearly 
shell, etc. ; also the similes or likenesses, such as " white 
as the pearly shell,” criticizing their aptness or fitness. 

Is the poem written in a dancing or slow metre ? Is 
there any change in the “ time ” when we come to the 
last stanza ? 

Where do the accents or stresses fall in each line ? 

Of which other poem in this book does this one remind 
you, and how does it difier from it ? 


Robin Hood and Alan-a-Dale 

[Here is a very old story-poem known as a ballad. No 
one knows who made it up. The few words in the margin 
explain words not now in use.] 

Come listen to me, you gallants so free. 

All you that love mirth for to hear. 

And I will tell you of a bold outlaw 
That lived in Nottinghamshire. 

As Robin Hood in the forest stood. 

All imder the greenwood tree. 

He was aware of a brave young man. 

As fine as fine might be. 

The youngster was clothed in scarlet red, 

In scarlet fine and gay. 



And hf «Ju! fris’*: it over the plai«. 
And ch:'.nt'-<i n roundeby. 


Ai- Robin Homl next morning 5.1ood, 
Amongst the If.nvm'i so gay, 

Tltvie did he <spy the satn'- young man 
Come drooping idung the %s'»ty. 


The scarlr-t he wore tfic day before. 

It %vai clean cast away : 

And cvvTv step he fi tc bed a sigh, 

“ Alacfe aiui a wdl-a-day ! “ 

Then steppM forth bra\a> Little John 
And the tniller's son. 

Viliidi made the young man liend his bow, 
When as he saw them come. 


“ Stand oft, stand off ! " the young man said, 
*' Wliat is your will with m'e ? ” — 

“ You must come iK-forc our master straight. 
Under yon greenwood tree. 


And when he came bold Robin before, 
Robin asked liim courtcouslv. 

Oh, hast thou any money to spare. 
For my merry men and me ? 


“ the yormg man said. 

But five shillings and a ring ; 

And that I have kept drese seven lone rears 
To have it at my wedding. ° ^ ' 


" Yesterday I should have mamed a maid 
But she IS now from me ta’cn. 

And chosen to be an old knight’s delight 
Wdiereby poor heart is slain.” 
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“ \\Tiat is thjf name ? ” then said Robin Hood, 

" Come tell me wthout any fail.” — 

'* By the faith of my body,” tlien said the young man, 
“ My name it is Alan-a-Dale.” 

“ \%at ^vilt thou give me,” said Robin Hood, 

“ In ready gold or fee. 

To help thee to thy true-love again, 

And deliver her unto thee ? " 

“ I have no money," then quoth the young man, 

" No ready gold nor fee. 

But I ^vill swear upon a book 
Thj' true servant for to be." — 

" But how many miles to thy true-love ? 

Come teU me witliout any guile.” — 

'* By the faith of my body,” then said the young man, 
“ It is but five little mile.” 

Then Robin he hasted over tire plain. 

He did neither stint nor lin, delay nor stop 

Until he came imto the church 
Where Alan should keep his wedding. 

” MTiat dost thou do here ? ” tlie Bishop he said, 

“ I prithee now tell to me : ” 

" I am a bold harper,” quoth Robin Hood, 

And the best in the nortli countrie." 

" Oh, welcome, oh, welcome ! ” the Bishop he said, 

" That music best pleaseth me.” — 

" You shall have no music," quoth Robin Hood, 

" Till the bride and the bridegroom I see.” 

With tliat came in a wealthy knight, 

Yliich was both grave and old. 

And after him a finikin lass, neal, dainty 

Did shine like glistering gold. 
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•• This is no fit match." quoth bold Robin Hood. 

" That you do seem to make lierc , 

For since %vc arc come imto the clnuch, 

The bride she shall clioose her owm dear. 

Then Robin Hood put his horn to his mouth. 
And blew blasts two or three ; 

When four-and-tu'cnty bouanen bold 
Came leaping over the lee. 

And when they came into the churchyard, 
Jtlarcliing all on a row, 

The first man was Alan-a-Dalc, 

To give bold Robin his bow. 


" This is thy true-love," Robin he said, 

*' Young Alan, as 1 hear say : 

And you shall be married at this same time. 
Before we depart away.” 

“ That shall not be," the Bishop he said, 

‘ For thy word it shaU not stand ; 

They shall be three times asked in the church, 
As the law is of our land.” 


Robin Hood pulled off tlie Bishop’s coat. 

And put It upon Little John ; 

Rotin said. 

This cloth doth make tliee a man." 

When Little John went into the quire 
The people began for to laugh • 

He asked tliem seven times in the church 
Lest tluree should not be enough. 

" Wlio gives me tliis maid ? ” then saiH T t v 
Quott Robin, " That do 1 1 ^'^tle John 

And he tliat doth take her from Alan-a-,ioi.. 

Full dearly he shall her buy.” ® 
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And tlms ha%dng ended this merry wedding, 

Tlie bride she looked like a queen. 

And so they returned to the merry greenwood, 
Amongst the leaves so green. 

’ Old Ballad. 

How did the first teller of this story probably pronounce 
'* Nottinghamshire ” ? 

How did the outlaws support themselves ? What 
would happen to them if the sheriff's men caught them ? 

' Note that Little John was a priest, though he was 
" unfrocked ’’ — ^that is, he was no longer allowed to act as 
a priest. 

Select the best pictures in this story, and describe each 
one briefly. 

Read the line which shows that the bride was well 
pleased with the new bridegroom. 

This poem makes a good little play. Try it. 


Earl Mar’s Daughter 

[This old story-poem or ballad comes from Scotland, 
and contains a few words which may be strange to you, 
but you -will find them explained in the margin.] 

It was intill a pleasant time, 

Upon a summer’s daj'. 

The noble Earl Mar's daughter 
, Went forth to sport and play. 

And as she played and sported 
Below a green oak tree. 

There she saw a sprightly doo 
Set on a branch so hie. 

“ O Coo-my-doo, my Love so true. 

If ye’ll come do^vn to me, 

Ye’U have a cage of good red gold 
Instead o’ simple tree, 

( 2 . 873 ) 4 
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" rU put gokl 5 iinprpr;roun'^yotirc*'^&‘-* 
And sill'-;r round yourwn . 
rU par ye shine as lajr a hird 
As any o' thorn a 


And she had not th<^e wouk v/cll spo:. , 
Nor vet tlK'se v.ords well Mid, 

Till Cod-mv-<loo flew from tlic touer 
And liglit«l on her head. 


Tlirn she has brought this pretty bird 
Home to her bower and ha , 

And made him shine as fair a bird. 

As any o' them a'. 


When day was gone and night ''"as coffin. 
About the cvening-tide, 

This l.idy spied a sprightly youth 
Stand' straight up by her side. 

*' Oh, who arc ye, young man ? ” she said, 
" \\liat country come ye frac ? ” — 

I flew across tlie sea,*’ he said, 

" 'Twas but tlus verj’ day. 


*' My mither is a queen,” he saj-s, 

*' Likewise of magic skill ; 

'Tu'as she that turned me to a doo. 
To fly where’er I wilL 


" And it \\’as but tliis ver\' day 
That I came o’er tlie s(^ ; 

1 loved you at a single look ; 

Witli you I’ll live and dee.” 

“ O Coo-my-doo, my Love so true 

No more from me ye’ll gae ” ’ 

*’ That's never my intent, my Love : 
As ye said, it shall be sae.” 
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Thus he has stayed in bovver with her 
For twenty years and three ; 

Till there came a lord of high renown 
To court tlris fair ladye. 

But stUl his proffer she refused, 

And all his presents too ; 

Says, " I’m content to live alone 
With my bird Coo-my-doo.” 

Her father sware a solemn oath. 

Among the nobles all, 

" To-morrow, ere I eat or drink. 

That bird I’ll surely loll.” 

The bird was sitting in his cage. 

And heard what he did say ; 

He jumped upon the window-sill ; 

“ 'Tis time I was away.” 

Then Coo-my-doo took flight and flew 
Beyond the raging sea. 

And lighted at his mother's castle, 

On a tower of gold so hie. 

The Queen his mother was walking out. 

To see what she could see. 

And there she saw her darling son 
Set on the tower so hie. 

“ Get dancers here to dance,” she said, 

“ And minstrels for to play ; 

For here’s my dear son Florentine 
Come hame wi’ me to stay." — 

“ Instead of dancers to dance, mither. 

Or minstrek for to play. 

Turn four-and-twenty well-wight men shmg 
Like storks, in feathers grey ; 
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" My Eovcn sons to sc%'en 
AIkjvc tlicir heads to flee , 
And I myself a gay goshawk, 
A bird o' Wgh degree. 


Tliis flock of birds took flight and flew 
Beyond the raging sea I ,, 

Tl)c>’ landed near the Earl Mar s castle. 
Took shelter in cx’cry tree. 


These birds flew up from bush and tree. 
And lighted on the ha' ; /.4V. 

And when the wedding-train came lortu 
Flew down among tliem a’. 

The storks they seized each wedding gnest, 
That tliey could not fight or flee ; 

The swans tliey bound the bridegroom last 
Unto a green oak tree. 

They h'ghted next on the bride-maidens, 
Then on the bride’s own head ; 

And with the twinkling of an e’e, 

Tlic bride an' them were fled I 

There s ancient men at weddings been 
For sixty years or more, 

But siccan a curious wedding day 
They never saw before. ^ 


For nacthing could the companie do 
And naething could they say • ' 

But tliey saw a flock o' prettv birdc 
That took their bride away. 

Ouj Baixad. 

Some of the best baUads come from Scotland, and mo’ 
of the creepy ones with witches, and marie and mnJ? 1 
and fights in them. These old story-^eins were 



were printed, and were sung or 
by the fire on rvinter evenings. 

«Tuch do you consider the most musical lines in this 
poem ? 

°td story-tellers sometimes left out part oi the 


®°t made quite clear 

Wmch IS the prettiest picture in the story ? 


The Water o’ Wearie’s Well 


TiffiRE came a bird out of a bush, 

On water for to dine, 

sair, says the king’s daughter. 

Oh, wae’s this heart o’ mine ! ” 

He s te’en a harp into his hand. 

He’s harped them all asleep. 

Except it was the king’s daughter. 

Who one wink couldna get. 

sorely 

H^s luppen on his berry-broivn steed, 

Ta-’on her on behind himsell. 

Then baith rede doivn to that water 

That they ca’ Wearie’s Well. 

leapt 

rode 

“ Wide in, wide in, ray lady fair. 

No harm shall thee befaU ; 

Oft tunes I’ve waterM my steed 

Wi’ the water o’ Wearie’s Well." 

wade 

The first step that she steppM in. 

She steppM to the knee ; 

And sighend says this lady fair, 

" This water’s nae for me." 

stghmg 

" Wide in, wide in, my lady fair. 

No harm shall thee befall ; 

Oft times I’ve waterM my steed 

Wi’ the water o’ Weaiie’s Well." 




'* Scvf n ki!i'V r I'vr <iro-,<.n>'l there. 

In tli- \\ jttr (>■ \V( ,irst V \V< ll. 

And I'll maki- jon the i iqhi <>' them, 

And unz th'- ctj.'snnon KU." 

" Since I nm <t,\ndinq h‘ r>\" fl.c <-iys, 

" Tlusdov.iedc.uhtodif', ' 

One lab's o' yenr coni' ly mouth. 

1 in sure wnd cceufort me." 

He lotitcd him o'er his snddh -I>o\v, tst-z <x 

To ki«' her check and dun ; 

She’s ta'cn him in her arms tv.-a. 

And tliromi liim headlong in. 

'■ Since seven kings' daughter jx-’ve drov.mC-d there. 
In the water o' Weanc’s Well, 

I'll make you bridegroom to Uiom a’. 

An ring* tlie bell mj-sclL" 

And aye she warsled, and aye she steam, 

And she swam to dry Ian’ ; 

She tlianktd God most cheerfully 
The dangers slie o’ercamc. 


Ot-n Baix-vd. 
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Wliat is tlierc which is abrupt about the first part of 
tills ver\' old ballad? 

Perhaps the first person who wrote it douTi inisscd out 
a stanza after *' heart o’ mine." Trj’ to malco it up, 
tdling how tlie bird changed into a luiight who followed 
the maiden to her father's castle. 

^^'hat is j'our verdict on this storj' ? 


Allison Gross 

0 AtxisoN Gross, that lives in yon tower, 

The ugliest witch in the north countrie. 

Has trysted me ac day up till her bower, met me at 
And mony fair speech she made to me. 

Slie stroked my head, an she kembed mj' hair, combed 
An she set me down saftij’ on her knee ; 

Says, " Gin ye will be my luver so true, ij 

Sae mony braw things as I would you gi’e.” fine 

She showed me a mantle o’ red scarlet, 

Wi’ gouden flowrs an fringes fine ; soldcti 

Saj^, “ Gin ye w'ill be my luver so true. 

This goodly gift it sal be thine.’’ 

“ Awa, awa, ye ugly witdi, 

Haud far awa, an lat me be ; beep oS 

1 never will be your luver sae true. 

An I wish I were out o’ your compan}'.” 

She neist brought a sark o’ the softest silk, shirt 

Well wrought wi’ pearles about the ban ; neck 

Says, " Gin you will be my ain true love. 

This goodly gift you sal comman.” 

She showed me a cup of the good red gold. 

Well set wi’ jewls sae fair to see ; 

Says; “ Gin you mil be my luver sae true. 

This goocQy gift I will you gi’e.’’ 



" Awa, awa. yc iiglv witch. 

Hand far awa, an lat me lx; ; 

For I \',ouldna ance kiss your ugly mouth 
For a’ the gifts that yc could gi’c.' 

She’s turned her right and miind about, 
x\n thnee she hlaw on a grass-gr^n horn. 

An sfie suarc by the moon and the staj? alxwn, 
That she’d gar me rue the day I was bom. 


Then out has she ta’cn a silver v.-and, 

An she’s turned her three timc> round and totind 
She’s muttered sich words till my strcngtli it faiIcQ 
An I fell dosvn senseless upon the ground. 

She's turned me into an ugly worm. 

And gar’d me wnthic about the tree ; 

An ay, on ilka Saturday's night, ct' 

My sister Maisrj- came to me. 


Wi' silver bason an silver kemb. 

To kemb my heady upon hcr'knoc • 

But or I had hissed her uglv mouth ’ 

I’d rather ha’ \\Tithled about the tree 

But as it fell out on last Hallo\v.even 
When the scely court was tidin’ b •’ 

The queen lighted down on a Eowir,y.’i i 
Mae far frae the tree where 

‘ "ont to Ive. 


fTsy 
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She took me up in her milk-whito 

An she’s stroked me three timrs , 

She changed me again to my ain ” her knee ; ■ 
An I nae mair maimavrithle shape, 

'‘oout tlie tree. 


The old ballad often repeats words ^ i 

examples of this kind of repetUn, Phrases. Vilj 
ballads you have just read ? you find is | 



^ tallads have all been in stanzas of four lines, 
^ two lines ending in the same sound. Try to 
put the following story, or ev'cn a portion of it, into 
stanzas of this Mnd : 

_ There was once a very great and wise king, who ruled 
in upland far away. 

No one could ask him a Question tliat he was not able 
to Mswer. He could tell all about animals and plants, 
n certain queen heard of liim, and thought she 
K puzzle him. So she picked a bunch of clover, 
the flowers and leaves copied in wax. 

, ,, this had been done the queen herself could not 
tell the real clover from the wax clover. Nor could any 
one else. 

^Oien she took them to the king, so that he might tell 
" wax and wliich was real. 

The king soon found out a way. He placed the flowers 
near the bee-hive in his garden. 

To which bunch did the bees fly ? 


King Lear and his Three Daughters 

King Lear once rulM in this land 
With princely pow'er and peace ; 

And had all things wath heart’s content. 
That might his joys increase. 

Amongst those things that Nature gave. 
Three daughters fair had he, 

So princely seeming, beautiful. 

As fairer could not be. 

So on a time it pleased the king 
A question thus to move. 

Which of his daughters to his grace 
Could show the dearest love : 

“ For to my age you bring content,” 
Quoth he, “ then let me hear 
Which of you three in plighted troth 
The kindest will appear." 
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To whom the eldest thus began : 

“ Dear father mine," quoth she, 

“ Before your face to do you good, 

My blood shall rendered be : 

And for your sake my bleeding heart 
Shall here be cut in twain, 

Ere that I see your reverend age 
The smallest grief sustain.” 

“ And so will I," the second said ; 

“ Dear father, for j'our sake. 

The worst of all extremities 
I’ll gently undertake ; 

And serve your highness night and day 
With diligence and love ; 

That sweet content and quietness 
■ Discomforts maj' remove." 

“ In doing so, j^ou glad my soul,” 

The agSd king replied ; 

" WTiat sayest tliou, my youngest girl. 
How is thy love ally'd ? " 

" My love,” quoth young Cordelia then. 
Which io your grace I owe. 

Shall be the duty of a child, 

And that is all I'll show.” 

“ And wilt thou show no more,” quoth ! 

" Than doth- thy duty bind ? 

I well perceive thy love is small, 

MTien as no more I find. 

Henceforth I banish thee my court 
Thou art no child of mine ; ’ 

Nor any part of this my realm 
By favour shall be thine. 

“ Thy elder sisters' loves are more 
Than I can well demand. 
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On whom I equally bestow 
My kingdom and m3' land, 
royal state and all my goods. 

That lowngl}' I ma}' 

With ttose tliy sisters be maintained 
Until my dying da}'." 

Thus flattering speeches won renown 
By these two sisters here ; 

The_ tliird had causeless banishment. 

Yet was her love more dear : 

For poor Cordeha patiently 
Went wand’ring up and dowm, 

Unhelped, unpiticd, gentle maid, 

Tlirough man}' an English town. 

Until at last in famous France 
She gentler fortunes found ; 

Though poor and meek, yet she was deemed 
The fairest on the ground : 

^Vhere, when the king her virtues heard. 
And had tliis lady seen, 

With full consent of all liis court, 

He made Iris wife and queen. 

Her father, old King Lear, this while 
With his two daughters stayed : 

Forgetful of their promised loves. 

Full soon the same decayed ; 

For living in Queen Regan's court. 

The elder of the twain. 

She took from him his chiefest means. 

And most of all his train. 

For whereas twenty men were wont 
To wait wth bended knee. 

She gave allowance but to ten. 

And after scarce to three ; 
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Kw, one she thought too much for him, 

So tooh she all away, 

In hope that in her court, good king. 

He would no longer stay. 

" Am I rewarded thus,” quoth he, 

" In giving all I have 
Unto my children, and to beg 
For what I lately gave ? 

I’ll go unto my Gonorcll : 

Illy second child, I know. 

Will be more kind and pitiful, 

And will remove my woe." 

Full fast he hies tlien to her court ; 

Wlio, when she heard his moan. 
Returned him answer, tliat she grieved 
That all his means were gone ; 

But no \vay could relieve his ^vants ; 

Yet, if tliat he would stay 
W'ithin her kitchen, he should have 
What scrillions gave a\vay. 

When he had heard with bitter tears. 

He made his answer then : 

” In what I did, let me be made 
Example to all men. 

I will return again," quoth he, 

" Unto my Regan’s comt ; 

She will not use me thus, I hope. 

But in a kinder sort.” 

WTiere when he came she gave command. 
To drive him thence away : 

When he was well within her court 
(She said) he would not sta}*. 

'Then back again to Gonorell * 

The woeful king did hie. 
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That in her kitchen lie might have 
WTiat scullion boj's set by. 

But tlierc of that he w-as denied, 

\\liich she hath promised late ; 

For once refusing, he should not 
Come after to her gate. 

Thus 'hvixt his daughters for relief 
He wandered up and donm ; 

Being glad to feed on beggar’s food. 

That lately wore a crowm. 

And calling to remembrance tlien 
His youngest daughter's words. 

That said the duty of a chUd 
Was all that love affords ; 

But doubting to repair to her 
\^fflom he had banished so, 

Grew frantic mad ; for in his mind 
He bore tlie w’ounds of woe : 

WTiich made him rend his milk-W’hite locks 
And tresses from his head, 

And all with blood bestain Ivis cheeks. 

With age and honour spread. 

To hills and woods and watery foimts 
He made his hourly moan. 

Till hills and woods and senseless things 
Did seem to sigh and groan. 

Even thus possessed %vith discontents. 

He passfed o'er to France, 

In hopes from fair Cordelia there 
To find some gentler chance ; 

Most virtuous dame ! who when she heard 
Of this her father’s grief. 

As duty bound she quickly sent 
Him comfort and relief : 
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And by a train of noble peers, 

In brave and gallant sort. 

She gave in charge he should be brought 
Unto her husband’s court : 

This royal king with noble mind 
So freely gave consent 
To muster up his knights at arms. 

To fame and courage bent. 

And so to England came with speed, 

To repossess King Lear, 

And drive liis daughters from tlieir tlirones 
By his Cordelia dear. 

WHiere she, true-hearted, noble queen. 

Was in tlie battle slam ; 

Yet he, good king, in his old daj's. 

Possessed lus crown again. 

But when he heard Cordelia’s death, 

WTio died indeed for love 
Of her dear father, in whose cause 
She did tliis battle move, 
lie swooning fell upon her breast, 

Ecota wUeacc. Ivt mves paTted ; 

But on her bosom left his bfe. 

That was so truly hearted. 

Old Ballad. 

Tills is an old story used by Shakespeare in one of his 
famous plaj-s. 

Consider carefully once more the hues printed in italics 
in the fifth stanza. _ Tins speech seems curt and unkind, 
and it is not surpnsmg that the king was angri^ at it. 
WTiy do you think the genUc-hearted Cordelia s^ke in 
this way r 

\tTiat do you tliink of the king’s question which caused 
all the trouble ? 

^^^lat was Cordelia’s real idea of " the duty of a 
child ” ? ■' 



There is a gap in ihc story after tiie seventh stanza ; at 
all events this j^rt of the tale is told in a hurrieel manner. 
Tr)' to a-rite another stanza giving tlie Icing's sentence 
upon Cordelia, beginning : 

" But as for thee, ungrateful cliild (or maid), 

‘ It is my firm decree." 


Sir Francis Drake, or Eighty-eight 

SojfE years of late, in eightj'-cight. 

As well I do remember a ; 

It was, some say, on the ninth of Ma\’, 

And some say in September a. 

The Spanish train launched forth amain, 

Witii many a fine bravado ; 

Wiereas thej’ thought, but it proved nought. 
The Invincible Annado. 

There w'as a little man that dwelt in Spain, 
That shot well in a gun a ; 

Don Pedro hight, as black a wight, enlird , . . . 
As the knight of the sun a. 

King Philip made him admiral, 

And bade him not to stay a ; 

But to destroy both man and boy. 

And so to come away a. 

The Queen was then at Tilbury, 

Wliat could we more desire a ; 

Sir Francis Drake for her sweet sake. 

Did set 'em all on fire a. 

Awav they ran by sea and land. 

So that one man slew three-score a ; 

And had not they aU run away, 

O my soul, we had killed more a. 


on 
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Then let Uicm neither brag nor boast. 

For ii they come again a. 

Let them toko heed tliey do not speed. 
As they did they knew when a* 


Thfe is a curious old song of Annada rirnc5, \ exy roug j 
and by no means clear, but full of spirit, rmbe 

Some of the stanzas seem to be missing. Try to 
a new one to follow the fourth ; then another 
Eixth stanza to tell how the storm helped thet g 
sailors to defeat the Armada (see any history booKj. 


Kathleen 

O Norah, lay j’our basket down 
And rest your weary hand, 

•And come and hear me sing a song 
Of our old Ireland. 

Tliere was a lord of Galloway, 

A mighty lord was he ; 

.And he did wed a second wife, 

A maid of low degree. 

But he was old, and she was young, 
And so, in evil spite. 

She baked the black bread for his kin, 
.And fed her own with white. 



She whipped the maids and starved the kem, 
-And drove aw-ay the poor ; 

“ Ah, woe is me ! " the old lord said ; 

" I rue my bargain sore ! " 


This lord he had a daughter fair, 

' Beloved of old and young, 

And nightly round the sheahng-fires 
Of her the glecman sung. 
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" As sweet and good is voung Kathleen 
As Eve before her Fail ; ” 

So sang the har]per at the fair. 

So harped he in tlie hall. 

" Oh, come to me, my daughter dear I 
Come sit upon my knee : 

For looking in your face, Katlileen, 

Your mother’s owm I see ! ” 

He smoothed and smoothed her hair away. 
He kissed her foreliead fair ; 

" It is my darling Mary’s brow. 

It is mj' darling’s hair ! ” 

Oh, then spake up the angry dame, 

" Get up, get up," quoth she ; 

" I’ll sell j^e over Ireland, 

I’U sell ye o’er tlie sea ! ’’ 

She clipped her glossy hair away. 

That none her rank might know ; 

She took away her goum of silk, 

And gave her one of tow ; 

And sent her down to Limerick town. 

And to a seaman sold 

This daughter of an Irish lord 
For ten good pounds in gold. 

The lord he smote upon his breast. 

And tore his beard so grey ; 

But he was old, and she was young. 

And so she had her way. 

Sure, that same night the Banshee howled 
To fright the evil dame. 

And fairy folks, who loved Kathleen, . 
With funeral torches came. 

(2,S73) 
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She watched them glancing through the trees, 
And glimmering dowm the hill ; 

They crept before the dead-vault door, 

And there tliey all stood still ! 

'• Get up, old man ! the v;ake-h'ghts shine I ” 
“ Ye wicked witch," quoth he, 

" So I’m rid of your ton^ie, I little care 
If they shine "for you or me. 

" Oh, whoso brings my daughter back. 

My gold and land shall have ! ’’ 

Oh, then spake up his handsome page : 

" No gold nor land I crave 1 

" But give to me your daughter dear. 

Give sweet Kathleen to me ; 

Be she on sea or be she on land, 
m bring her back to thee." 

" My daughter is a lady bom, 

.And you of low degree ; 

But she shall be your bride tlie day 
A'ou bring her back to me.” 

He sailed east, lie sailfid west. 

And far and long sailed he. 

Until he came to Boston town, 

Across the great salt sea. 

Oh, Imvc 5'e seen the j'oimg Kathleen, 

The flower of Ireland ? 

^ow her by her eyes so blue. 

And by her snow-white hand I ” 

spake an ancient man : " I know 
The maiden whom ye mean ; 

I bought her of a Limerick man 
And she-is called Kathleen. ’ 
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skill hath she in household work, 

Her hands are soft and white, 

Yrt weU. by loving looks and ways 
She doth her cost requite.” 

W they walked through Boston town, 

.Md met a maiden fair, 

A little basket on her arm 
So snowy-white and bare. 

^me hither, child, and say hast thou 
This young man ever seen ? " 

They wept within each other’s arms. 

The page and young Kathleen. 

' Oh, give to me this darling child. 

And take my purse of gold." 

Nay, not by me,” her master said, 

” Shall sweet Kathleen be sold. 

" We loved her in the place of one 
The Lord hath early ta’en ; 

But since her heart’s in Ireland, 

We give her back again ! ” 

Sure, now they dwell in Ireland ; 

As you go up Claremore, 

Ye’ll see their castle looking down 
The pleasant Galway shore. 

And the old lord’s wife is dead and gone. 

And a happy man is he. 

For he sits beside his own Kathleen, 

With her darling on his knee. 

John G. Whittier. 

Many poets of our o\vn time have tried to write ballads 
like the old ones, and this is one written by an American 
poet who lived not very long ago. 
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In vrhat ■svay or vraj’s has he copied the old balla* ? 
(Hunk both of the stor>’ and of the 
' Is Ids story one of magic, or a simple tale of tiMK 
that might have happens ? Has it a happy or a san 

Of which well-known nursery talc does the story, in 

some ivays, remind you r , , 

%Vliat is your opinion of the character of the lom oi 

Galloway ? „ • i: -c 

People were really sold into slavery at this bnm, a- 
you will find out when you read a fine story called Here- 
tcard the Wake, by Charles Kingsley. 


Shameful Death 

There were four of us about tliat bed ; 

The mass-priest knelt at tlic side, 

I and his mother stood at the head. 
Over his feet lay the bride ; 

We were quite sure that he was dead. 
Though his eyes were open wide. 

He did not die in the night. 

He did not die in the day. 

But in the morning twilight 
His spirit piassed aivay, 

^^^len neither sun nor moon was bright. 
And the trees were merely grey. 

He w^ not slain with the sword, 
Knight's axe, or the knightly spear. 
Yet spoke he never a word. 

After he came in here ; 

I cut away the cord 
From tlie neck of my brother dear. 

He did not strike one blow. 

For the recreants came ' 
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In a place where the hornbeams grow, 

A path right hard to fmd, 

For the hornbeam boughs swing so, 

That tlic twilight maJees it blind. 

They lighted a great torcli then, 
nTicn his arms were pinioned fast, 

John the knight of tlic Fen, 

Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast, 

With knights threescore and ten. 

Hung brave Lord Hugh at last. 

I am threescore and ten. 

And my hair is all turned grey. 

But I met Sir John of tlic Fen 
Long ago on a summer day, 

And am glad to think of tlie moment when 
I look liis life away. 

I am tlireescore and ten. 

And my strength is mostly passed. 

But long ago I and my men. 

When the sky was overcast. 

And the smoke rolled over the reeds of tlie fen. 
Slew Guy of tlie Dolorous Blast. 

And now, knights all of you, 

I pray you pray for Sir Hugh, 

A good knight and a true, 

And for Alice his wife pray too. 

W. Morris, 

This poem is also a copy of the old ballads, written by 
a poet who died not very long ago. In what way, or 
ivays, has the poet copied them ? 

Who is supposed to be telling the story ? Note bow 
he is too much ashamed to say at first how Lord Hugh 
had died. 



Would l>o have rcvcnscd Isim if he liad been slain in a 

poet can mnhe pood word-pictures. Wdth do 
YOU tliinh tlic best of them ? , „ 3 

In which part of England did these pcop.e hi. e . 


A Legend of Bregenz 

Gikt round with nigged mountains 
The fair Lake Constance lies ; 

In her blue heart reflected. 

Shine back the starr\' sides ; 

And watching each white cloudlet 
ncKit silently and slow. 

You think a piece of heaven 
Lies on our earth below. 

Midnight is there ; and Silence, 
Entlironed in heaven, looks dotvn 
Upon her own calm mirror, 

Urwn a sleeping town ; 

For 'bregenz, that quaint city 
Upon the TjtoI shore. 

Has stood above Lake Constance 
A tliousaiid years and more. 

Her battlements and towers 
Upon tlieir rockj- steep 
Have cast their trembling shadow 
For ages on the deep ; 

Mountain and lake and \nlley 
A sacred legend know. 

Of how tlie toivn was saved one night 
Three hundred years ago. 

Far from her home and kindred 
A Tyrol maid had fled. 

To serv*e m the Swiss a-allej’s. 

And toil for daily bread ; 




Which lines in the poem 
suit this picture? 
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And every year that iiected 
So s3cnUy and fast 

Seemed to bear farther from her 
The memora' of the past. 

She spoke no more of Brcgenr 
With longing and \vith tears ; 

Her T\to1 home seemed faded 
In a deep mist of j'ears. 

She heeded not the mmoum 
Of .Austrian ■war and strife ; 

Each daj- she rose contented 
To the calm toils of life. 


Yet. ■when her master’s children 
Would clustering round her stand. 
She sang them the old ballads 
Of hex own native land ; 

And ■when at mom and evening 
She knelt before God’s throne. 
The accents of her chfldhood 
Rose to her lips alone. 


And so she dwelt ; the valle}’ 

More peaceful year bv vear ; 
When suddenlt' strange portents 
Of some great deed seemed near. 
One day, out in the meadow. 

With’ strangers from the town. 
Some secret plan discussing. 

The men walked up and down. 

At eve thet' all assembled, 

AH care and doubt were fled. 
With jot-ial laugh they feasted. 
The board ■was nobly spread. 
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Tlie cider of fte x-illagc 
Rose up, his glass in hand. 

And cried, " Wc drink the downfall 
Of an accursM land ! 

" The night is grownng darker — 
Ere one more daj* is flowm, 
Brcgenz. our foeman’s stronghold, 
Brcgcnz shall be our own J ’’ 

The women shrank in terror 
(Yet Pride, too, had her part), 
But one poor Tyrol maiden 
Felt death within licr heart. 


Nothing she heard around her 
(Though shouts rang forth again) ; 

Gone were the green Swiss valleys, 
Tlic pasture, and the plain ; 

Before her eyes one \ision, 

And in her heart one cry, 

That said, " Go forth, save Brcgenz ; 
And then, if need be, die 1 " 

With trembling haste and breathless 
With noiseless step she sped — 

Horses and weary cattle 
Were standing in the shed. 

She loosed the strong white charger 
That fed from out her hand ; 

She mounted, and she turned his head 
Tow'ard her native land. 


Out — out into the darkness — 
Faster, and still more fast ; 

The smooth grass flies behind her. 
The chestnut wood is past. 



She looks tip : clouds arc hcaty ; — 
Wiy is her steed so slow ? — 
Scax^ 3 ' the wind beside them 
Can pass them as thej' go. 

" Faster ! ” she cries, “ oh, fcter ! ” 
Eleven the church-bells chime ; 

" O God," she cncs, " help Bregenz, 
And bring me there in time ! " 
But louder than bells' ringing. 

Or lowing of the Idne. 

Grows nearer in the midnight 
The rushing of the Rhine. 

She strives to pierce the blackne^. 
And looser throws the rein ; 

Her steed must breast the waters 
That dash above his mane. 

How gallantK', how nobly. 

He struggles through the foam I 
And see, in "the far distance 
Shine out the lights of home ! 

Up the steep bank he bears her. 

And now they rush again 
Towards the heights of Bregenz. 

That tower abive the plain. 

They reach the gate of Bregenz 
Just as the midnight rin^. 

And out come serf and soldier 
To meet the new:s she brings. 

Bregenz is saved 1 — ere dat'light 
Her battlements are manned : 
Defiance greets the army 
That marches on the land. 

And if to deeds heroic 

Should endless fame be paid. 
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Bregenz does well to honour 
The noble Tyrol maid. 

Three hundred years are vanished, 
And yet upon the hill 
An old stone gateway rises 
To do her honour still. 

And there, when Bregenz women 
Sit spinning in the shade. 

They see in quaint old car\dng 
The charger and the maid. 


And when, to guard old Bregenz, 

By gateway, street, and tower. 

The warder paces all night long. 

And calls each passmg hour 
“ Nine,” “ ten,” eleven.” he cries aloud. 
And ’then (0 crovm of Fame !) 
men midnight pauses in the skies, 

He calls the maiden’s name I 

Adelaide A. Procter. 


Is the line of tliis poem slower or quicker than that of 

King Lear ? Can you find a treated 

The ivriter has chosen an old story. Has she treatea 

it in“ld b^ad way ? Why do you think so ? 




A Ballad of St. Christopher 

There dwelt at the court of a good Icing 
A giant huge and black. 

He could take up Gedney clmrcli 
And cany it on his back ; 

A giant fierce and grim as he 
No king had in ius giantry. 

Tins paynim uaght was dull of wit. 

But he held fast one tiling. 

That the strongest man in cdl the world 
Should seri’c the strongest king, 

A purpose firm he had in mind, 

The mightiest king on earth to find. 

A minstrel sang a song of tlie Dcsnl. 

The giant gasped to see 
That the king made at the Dctnl’s name 
A sign wth fingers three. 

“ Ho 1 ho 1 ” said the giant. “ I stay not here 
To serve a king who goes in fear." 

The giant foimd the great black Deinl, 

And bid him homage true. 

To be his faitliful bondservant. 

His bidding aye to do ; 

With his new master night and mom 
He fired farmsteads and trampled com. 

They went on a lonely road one day. 

Plotting great harm and loss ; 

" I must turn back,” the Devil said sudden 
" For here I see a Cross." ’ 

“ Ho 1 ho ! " said tlic giant, " is here the sign 
Of a king whose power is more than thine 
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" GalloTO of God ! " the Devil said, 

^ And white with rage went he, 

" He took the gallows for Himself, 

That, sure, belonged to me ; 

He took the gallows. He took the thief. 

He stole my harvest sheaf by sheaf. 

" He broke my gates. He harried my realm. 

He freed my prisoned folk. 

He crowned His Mother for Eve discrowmed, 

My kingdom went like smoke ; 

^Vhere’er I go by night or day 
That sign has power to bar my way. 

“ Great is my might, but against the clan 
Of this King I have no charm ; 

If they touch water, if they touch w’ood, 

I cannot work them harm ; 

I go a wanderer without rest 

\Vhere fingers three touch brow and breast I 

" God keep thee. Devil,” the giant said, 

'' Thy ridie I cannot read. 

But from thy company here and now 
I must depart with speed ; 

I hold thee but as a beaten knave. 

To find that mightiest liing I crave.” 

The giant came to an old, old man 
That worked among his bees. 

He gathered wax for the altar lights 
In white beneath green trees ; 

The sun shone through him, and he, too, shone, 

' For he was the blessed Apostle John. 

He asked the old man of that king 
Whose bondslave he would be. 

" Thro' wood,” said St. John, “ there is healing in water. 
His servants aU are free.” 
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He christened him and straighta’ay then 
Told of the tasks of christened men. 

'* Some wear the stone with their bent knees. 

Some holy pictures limn. 

Some l)ear tiie news of Clirist to lands 
That have not heard of Him." 

The giant said, " If I had the wiU 
For this, 1 have no wit nor skill." 

"To ford," St, John said, " yonder river. 

Poor wajdarers essay, 

-And by the great swiftness of the stream 
Many are swept away ; 

TOio carries them over will do a thing 
To pleasure greatly the Strong King." 

The giant came to that uild water. 

And on its brink did dwell, 

He saved tlie lives of waj-fareis 
More than a man may tell ; 

And there it chanced one midnight wild 
He heard tlie cry of a little diild. 

The cliild held a globe in his hand, 

He begged to cross that night ; 

The giant set liim on lus shoulder 
As a burden sweet and light ; 

Into the stream with a careless laugh 
He stepped with a palm tree for a staff. 

But the child grew heavier and bis globe. 

Until they weighed like lead, 

•' Dens mens ei omnia. My God and an Shir^ss 

MTiat child is this ? " he said ; 

It seemed as the wwves sw^ed ^d whirled 
He felt the weight of all the %vorld. 
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Sure, all tlie diurches upon earth 
He bore wtli tottering feet, 

Rouen, Amiens, Bourges, and Chartres, 
' Long Sutton, Gcdncy, Fleet ; 

So sweet, so terrible the load. 

It was as though he carried God. 


The bells of all those churches rang 
\Mien they had gained the shore. 
He saw no diild, but a great Kuig 
Of might unguessed before ; 

The King on whom the world is sta^ e 
That is the Son of tlie pure Maid. 


" I thank thee, Christopher, Hiat thou 
So well hast kept My nile : throne 

Thou hast borne Me w'ith Hcav 3 
And the earth My -tir 

He felt strange joy ” 

As the King called him Chnstopher. 

On fair days and on market days, 

mere men to Addles si^. 

They tell of the strong^t man 
Who served the mi^^ 

For that great Kf g ^e^ddel. 

He loves the song a j^chard Lawson Gai.es. 


f ,roes back into the dim ages for his 

Once more the poet poem read 

story, and somehmv^^m you felt this, and can 

b. fo»d the 

ceStSara of contain the best teord- 

W^hich stanzd., 

pi<^es^^^ named the giant ? What does the 
mean ? 


name 
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Trr to malic anotlicr stanza telling how 
cspeaalh- -^ose who travelled by water, Cbristop 
for their patron saint (as they actually aid). 


Faithless Sally Brown 

Young Ben he was a nice young man, 

A carpenter by trade ; 

And he fell in love witli Sally Brown, 

That was a ladj’'s-maid. 

But as the\' fetched a walk one daj’. 

They met a press-gang crew ; 

And Sally she did faint away, 

Whilst he was brought to. 

The Boatswain swore with wicked words. 
Enough to shock a saint. 

That though she did seem in a fit, 

Twas nothing but a feint 

“ Come, girl,” said he, ” hold up your head. 
He’ll be as good as me ; 

For when your swain is in our boat, 

A boat-swain he will be.” 

So when they’d made tlieir game of her. 
And taken off her elf, ' 

She roused, and found she onlv was 
A-coming to herself. 

‘‘ And is he gone, and is he gone ? ” 

She cried, and wept outright : 

" Then I wffl to the water side. 

And see Viim out of sight” 
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A w-atcrman come up to her, 

" yoting woman," said he, 

Jd j'ou weep on so, you will make 
Eye-vsatcr in tlie s^.’’ 

' Alas 1 they’ve taken my beau Ben 
To sail witli old Benbow ; " 

And her woe began to run afresh. 

As if she’d said Gee-woe 1 

Sa 3 's he, " They’ve only taken him 
To tlie Tender ship, j'on see ; ” 

" The Tender ship/’ cried Sally Brown, 
" WTiat a hard-ship that must be 1 

" Oh ! would I were a mermaid now, 
For tlien I’d follow him ; 

But oh ! I’m not a fish-woman. 

And so I cannot swim. 

“ Alas ! I w'as not bom beneath 
The Virgin and the Scales, 

So I must curse m}' cruel stars. 

And walk about in Wales.” 

Now Ben had sailed to many a place 
That’s undemeatli tlie w'orld ; 

But in two years the ship came home, 
And all her sails were furled. 

But when he called on Sally Brown, 

To see how she went on. 

He found she'd got another Ben, 

VTiose Christian name was Jolm, 

" O Sally Brown, O Sally Brown 1 
How could you serve me so ? 

I've met with many a breeze before. 

But never such a blow.’’ 


CifiTS) 


6 
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Then reading on his 'bacco box, 

He heaved a bitter sigh, 

And tiien began to eye liis pipe. 

And tlien to pipe his eye. 

And then he tried to sing, " All's Well,” 

But could not Uiough he tried : 

His head was turned, and so he chewed 
His pigtail till he died. 

His deatli, which happened in his berth. 

At forty-odd befell : 

They went and told the sexton, and 
The sc.xton tolled tlie bell. 

Thomas Hood. 

Is this a storj' of the present day ? How can you tell ? 

If you do not know, can you tell from the name wliat 
a press-gang was ? 

John Benbow {1O50-1702) rvas vice-admiral of the 
Bntish fleet, who spent his whole life in active scrvacc at 
sea. Hear Jamaica he attacked a French squadron much 
greater tlian his own ; his leg was broken by a shot, but 
he sat on declc to take cliarge of the attack. He was 
defeated owing to lack of support from other officers. 
He returned to Jamaica, where the officers were pun- 
ished, and he died of his wounds. 

In this poem tlie writer malccs jokes with words which 
are called puns. TOiich do you consider the best ? -■^e 
there any ynu do not understand ? 

Was Ben a Chinaman ? t^Tiy do you tliink T ask this 
question ? 

IWiat picture, or pictures, would you like to have to 
illustrate this story i Compose one of them, making a 
rough sketch. 


Rutli 

She stood breast-high amid the com. 
Clasped by the golden light of mom ; 
Like tlie siveetheart of the sun, 

Wlio many a glowing kiss had won. 
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On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened ; such a blush 
In the midst of brown was boni, 

Like red poppies grown with 
com. 

Round her eyes her tresses fell, 

Wiicli were blackest, none could 
tell ; 

But long lashes veiled a light. 

That had else been ail too bright. 

And her hat, with shady brim, 

Made her tressy forehead dim : 

Thus she stood amid tlic stooks, 

Praising God with sweetest looks. 

Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean, 

^^^^ere I reap thou shouldst but glean ; 

Lay thy sheaf adomi and come. 

Share my harv'est and my home. 

Thomas Hood. 

Look at the head-dress of the woman in the small 
picture shown above. It is such a one as Ruth in tlie 
Bible story might sometimes wear. Now find a word in 
the fourth stanza of the poem which shows that this poet 
is not writing about the original Ruth. 

Perhaps the girl in the liarvest field really had another 
name. If so, for w'hat reasons did the poet call her 
Ruth ? (Do not overlook the second line of the third 
stanza.) 

Who is supposed to be speaking the lines of this 
poem ? 

Find a simile in the first and one in the second stanza. 

Study the descriptive words, or epithets — ^for example, 
golden light ; glowing kiss. 

Which line of the poem do you like best ? Which line 
makes the prettiest picture ? 

Make a sketch of a stook. 
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Try to imitate the stanza, Almt^ any subject is St- 
able — for example, the English children in the marKei-- 
place at Rome : 

They sat forlorn amid the slaves, 

Whose home was far across the waves. 

Can yon goon? 

Vihot IS personified in the first stanza of the pcxsn . 

Is this poem a story, a song, or a description . 


The Colubriad 

Close by the threshold of a door nailed fast 
Three kittens sat ; each kitten looked aghast. 

I, passing swift and inattentive by. 

At the three kittens cast a careless eye ; 

Kot much concerned to know what they did there ; 
Not deeming kittens wortli a poet’s care. 

But presently a loud and furious hiss _ 

Caus^ me to stop, and to exclaim, " What’s this ? 
Wlien lo 1 upon die threshold met my view, 

With head erect, and eyes of fiery hue, 

A ^’ipe^, long as Count de Grasse's queue. 

Forth from his head Jiis fork^ tongue he throws. 
Darting it full against a Idtten’s nose ; 

Who having never seen, in field or house. 

The like, sat stiU and silent as a mouse ; 

Only projecting, wath attention due. 

Her whiskered face, she asked him, “ WTio are you ? " 
On to the hall went I, with pace not slow. 

But swift as lightning, for a long Dutch hoe ; 

With which well armed I hastened to the spot. 

To find the \*iper, hut I found him not. 

And turning up die leaves and shrubs around. 

Found only that he was not to be found. 

But still the kittens, sitting as before, 

Sat watebing dose the bottom of the door. 
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“ I hope,” said I, " the villain I would kill 
Has slipped between tlie door and tlic door-sill ; 

And if I make despatch, and follow hard, 

No doubt but 1 shall find him in the yard : ” 

For long ere now it should have been rehearsed, 
'Twas in tlie garden tliat I found him first. 

E’en there I found him, tlierc the full-grown cat 
His head, with velvet paw. did gently pat ; 

As curious as tlie kittens erst had been 
To learn what tliis phenomenon niight mean. 

Filled with heroic ardour at the sight. 

And fearing cverj’ moment he would bite. 

And rob our household of our onh' cat 
That was of age to combat with a rat. 

With outstretched hoe I slew him at the door. 

And taught him never to come there no more. 

\VlLLI.\M COWPER. 


Note that the title means " the stor^’ of tlic coluber, 
the last word being Latin for a !iamilc.ss snake. 

The Count de Gra-sse was a French admiral who, m 
accordance vath the fashion of liis time, would wear a ivig 

with a tail. , ^ , , 

^Vhat effective pictures could be drawn to lUustrate 

this poem ? . • i 

How many stanza-s are there in tins poem . 

Is it divided into parts in any wjw ? . 

Where is the crisis of the story ? Did you expect the 
story to end in this way ? , , • , , 

Does the line used in tliis poem step along bnsldy or go 
slowly ? There are five steps, or feet, to each Ime. Try 
to separate them. 


The Nightingale and the Glow-worm 

A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song, 

Npr yet at eve his note suspended. 

Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
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Began to feel, as well he mipht, 

Tlie keen demands of appetite ; 

\t'hcn, looking eagerly around. 

He spied, far off. upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark. 

And knew the glow-worm by his spark ; 

So stooping down from hawthorn top, 

He thought to put him in his crop. 

The worm, aware of his intent. 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent : 

" Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 

“ As much as I your minstrelsy. 

Yon would abhor to do me WTong, 

As mucli as I to spoil j’our song ; 

For ’twas the self-same Power divine 
Taught you to sing and me to shine, 

That you with music, I with light. 

Might beautify and cheer the night.” 

The songster heard his short oration. 

And, warbling out his approbation. 

Released him, as my storv' tells. 

And found a supper somewhere else- 
Hence jarring sectaries may Icam 
Their real interest to discern ; 

That brother should not war uith brother, 
-And wony and devour each other ; 

But sing and shine by sweet consent. 

Till life's i>oor transient night is spent ; 
Respecting in each other’s case 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

Those Christians best deserve the name 
MTio studious]3* make peace their aim. 

Peace both the duty and the prize 
Of him tliat creeps and him that flies. 

WlLU.«.t COWPER. 



XMikh s5o w,t tbe linc^ tn t 5 «-« 

midi h tf-.c ssa 4 e“,l Hue i iUcmr:nti-?r } ^^,11 

fcrFiiirrat iJM'.callb gave him many wearj n* . ■ 
snoie MTAiv uirhlA.) , , . , . 5 

michlmcs c<5ntnin the moral of ^bovc. 

Tiicrc is ti m'^taylirir in the ant- hnc lefe- 
What two thing’s nre comi«re't ? H thi'v 

Sttulj' the lengtii of line and the rnvnn h : {olimvp. 

asnvll as in ‘' The Eapleand th*- Armn.-u^ 

Po:t5 ate not alwati, trnc to {act- - ■ ^ic 

it h ihe Mf glovv-wonn winch i-hon-s the lamp, 

rK-’j^f nightingale which tings. „ ujjc the e.v- 

W-hat aie •* jarring f.^ctancs ? 'Jo 

pression ? H not, cm yon ""orpett • > Given 

Would this M>le V>e cqu.ally effective m prote 
full reason ior yowv anwer. if»nst a portion of 

Try to put the {ollov-ing slor>*, o 
it, into vetM; like the alvive : , , three hens, 

.V gay young cock, in the >j, ,vhen he happened 

vrat one dav mking upon a ’ v what it 

to scratch up a jewel. Tl'c ^^hcccedinglv great h'lght- 
enough, for It sparkled "atl’ an - ^vith 'it, he tried to 
ncs.s; hut not knowing c 7 „itempt. So flJ'PP'J'S 

hide his ignorance under a g. putting or ’’"’h’ a . 

IllC Ti*! n cVinViTifT l\i 5 lica<J» ant p r.. 



ilc spoke thus : i 

donotlmow what busmc-^->> ou t one ,°^„?,der 

tc-lling vou that I Sid briUiant 3ewcls under 

barley than aU the beautiful an 
the sun.” 

The Eagle and the Animals 

As Japhg’* “;>^'a"|Sth fte sky. 

From of discontent ; 

Murmur complained 

Tne birdest life sustained. 
■"'f'^c'rfiMriSgle Atthpvord 
B Jore him stands the royal bird. 
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Hie bird, obedient, from hcav'n’s height 
Dowwvard directs his rapid flight ; 

Then cited everj’ living thing _ 

To hear the mandates of his king. 

Ungrateful creatures, whence aris^ 

These murmurs which offend the skies ? 
Why this disorder ? say the cause ; 

For just arc Jove’s eternal laws. 

Let each his discontent reveal ; 

To you. sour Dog, I first appeal. 

Hard is my lot, the Hound replies. 

On wliat fleet nerves the Greyhound flics I 
Wliile I, uith weary step and slow,_ 

O’er plains, and vales, and mountains go ; 
The morning sees my chase begun, 

Nor ends it till the setting sun. 

Wlien (says the Greyhound) 1 pursue, 

Jily game is lost, or cavight in view ; 

Beyond my sight the prey’s secure ; 

The Hound is'slow, but always sure. 

And had I his sagacious scent 
Jove ne’er liad heard my discontent. 

The I.ion craved the I'o.x’s art ; 

Tlie Fox the Lion’s force and heart. 

The Cock implored the Pigeon’s flight. 
WTiose wings were rapid, strong, and light ; 
The Pigeon strength of wing despised, 

And the Cock’s matcliless valour prized. 
The Fishes wished to graze the plain ; 

The Beasts to skim beneath the main'. 

Thus, envious of another’s state. 

Each blamed the partial hand of Fate. 

The bird of hcav’n then cried aloud, 

Jove bids disperse tlie murmuring crowd • 
The god rejects your idle prayers ; 

Would ye, rebellious mutineers. 

Entirely change your name and nature 
And be the very envied creature ? 
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\'\niat ! silent all, and none consent ! 

Be happy, tlicji, and Icam content ; 

Nor imitate the restless mind 

And proud ambition of mankind. 

John Gay. 

TOiy did Jolin Gay, who \NTotc in a Christian country 
(about t%vo hundred years ago), choose to tell of Jupiter ? 

The Eagle was J ove’s attendant. Can you suggest any 
reason why he shoxdd dioose this particular bird ? WTiat 
name is applied to it by tire poet ? 

AVhat Une in this poem suggests tlve smallness of the 
earth in the universe ? 

Wlrat two lines in the last section of the poem contain 
the central idea in Jupiter’s solution of the difficulty ? 
Which lines form the moral of the fable ? 

Try to extend the last section but one. Imagine otlier 
discontented animals speaking — for example, 

The Tiger begged the Lion’s mane. 

The Cat tlxc Dog’s bark would attain, 

and so 07 t. 

Tliere arc no quotation marks used in this poem ; 
do you miss tlrcm ? Is there anv place where tlie omis- 
sion of quotation marlcs makes the meaning just a little 
doubtful ? 


Bauds and Philemon 

In ancient times, as story tells, 

Tire saints would often leave- their cells. 
And stroll about, but hide their quality. 
To try good people’s hospitality. 

It happened on a winter night. 

As autliors of the legend uTite, 

Two brother hermits, saints by trade. 
Taking their tour in masquerade. 
Disguised in tattered habits went 
To a small village dotvn in Kent ; 
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^\■hrrc, in the stroller’s cfinting strain, 
They lagged from door to door in ^'ain, 
Tried every tone might pity tein j 
But not a Mul would take them in. 

Our wandering saints, in woeful state, 
Treated at this ungodly rate, 

Hntnng through all the tillage passed. 
To a small cottage came at last 
Where dwelt a good old honest yeoman, 
Called in the neighbourhood Philemon ; 
Who kindly did these saints invite 
In his poor hut to pass the night ; 

And then the hospitable sire 
Bid goody Baucis mend the fire ; 

While he out from the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 

And freely from the fattest side 
Cut out large slices to be fried ; 

Then stepped aside to fetch them drink, 
Filled a hu-ge jug up to llic brink. 

And saw it fairly twice go round ; 

Yet (what is wonderful !) they found 
'Twas still replenished to tlie top. 

As if they ne’er had touched a drop. 

Tlic good old couple were amazed, 

And often on each other gazed ; 

For both were frightened to the heart. 
And just began to cr\-, “ What art ! " 
Then softly txuned aiside to \'icw 
Wfliether the lights were burning blue. 

“ Good folks, you need not be afraid, 
Wh are but saints," the hermits said ; 

" No hurt shall come to 3fOU or j-ours : 
But for that pack of churlish boors. 

Not fit to live on Christian ground, 
Thej' and their houses shall be drowned 
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\Miilst you shall see \'our cottage rise. 

And grow a churcli tJeforc your eyes.'* 

They scarce had spoke, when fair and soft 
The roof began to mount aloft, 

Aloft rose ever\- beam and rafter, 

The hea\y wall climbed slowly after ; 

The cliimney widened and grew higher. 
Became a steeple with a spire. 

The kettle to the top %%'as hoist. 

And there stood fastened to a joist ; 

Doomed ever in suspense to dwell, 

’Tis now ho kettle, but a bell. 

A wooden jack which had almost 
Lost by disuse the art to roast, 

A sudden alteration feels. 

Increased by new intestine wheels ; 

The jack and chimney, near allied. 

Had never left each other’s side : 

The chimney to a steeple grown. 

The jack would not be left alone ; 

But up against the steeple reared. 

Became a clock, and still adhered. 

The groaning chair began to crawl. 

Like a huge snail, along the wall : 

There stuck aloft in public view. 

And with small change a pulpit grew. 

The cottage by such feats as these, 

Growm to a church by just degrees. 

The hermits then desired the host 
To ask for w’hat he fancied most. 

Philemon, having paused awhile. 

Returned them thanks in homely style : 
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“ I’m old, and fain would live at cmc ; 
Slake me the parson, if you please." 


Thus happy in their change of life 
Were several years this man and wife. 

Wien on a day, which proved their last. 
Discoursing on old stories past, 

Tliey went by chance, amidst tlicir talk. 

To the churchyard to take a walk ; 

When Baucis hxstily cried out, 

“ Sf}' dear, I see your forehead sprout I ” 

" But yes ! methinks, I feel it true ; 

And really yours is budding too — 

Nay, — now 1 cannot stir mj’ foot ; 

It feels as if 'twere taking root ! " 

Description would but tire my muse ; 

In short, they both were tirnicd to yc\\3. 

Jokathai; Smrr. 


Tills story-poem was written by Jonathan (afterwards 
Dean) Swift, the author of Gulhver's Travels, to plca.se a 
little girl named Hester Johnson, whom he called Stella, 
and to whom he acted as tutor when he was a young man. 
It is a story of ancient Greece, but he altered it and 
made it into an English rustic talc, because Stella lived 
in the country (at Moor Park, in Middlesex) and would 
understand all about flitches of bacon hung on hooks, 
and so on. 

Mdiat do you notice about the length and speed of the 
line and about the rhyming ? 

The two old people might have cried, ” Black Art 1 ’’ 
If they had, what do you thinlr they would liave meant ? 

Of whom does the poet make fun near the end of his 
verses ? 

Can yon put in a few more pairs of lines after the last 
line but two ? 



The Wreck of the Steamship Puffin 

Teix you a story, children ? Well, gatlier round my 
kitee, 

And I’ll see if I cannot thrill you (tliough you’re torpid 
after }four ten) 

With a moving tale of a shipwTcck ; and — should you 
refrain from sleep. 

For the cake was a trifle heary — I flatter niyseK you’ll 
weep ! 


You all know Kensington Gardens, and some of you. 
I’ll be bound. 

Have stood by the level margin of the Pond that's 
entitled " Round ” ; 

’Tis a pleasant spot on a summer day, when the air is 
laden vitli balm. 

And the snowy sails are reflected clear in a mirror of 
flawless calm ! 

Well, it isn’t like that in the winter, when the gardens 
are shut at four, 

And a wind is lasliing the water, and driving the ducks 
ashore. 

Ah ! the Pond can be black and cruel tlien, rvith its 
waves running inches liigh. 

And a peril liurks for the tautest yacht that pocket- 
money can buy 1 

Yet, in weather like this, with a howling blast and a 
sky of ominous gloom. 

Did the good ship Puffin put out to sea, as if trying to 
tempt her doom 1 
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She was a model steamer, on the latest approved 
design, _ , - V 

And her powerful lo-slug engines were dnven by 
spirits of \vine. 


And a smarter crew (they were sixpence each !) never 
shipped on a model bark. 

While her Captain, " Nurembeig Noah,” had once 
commanded an ark ; 

Like a fine old salt of tlie olden school, he had stuck to 
his wooden ship. 

But lately he’d been promoted — and this was his trial 
trip. 

Ofi went the Puffin when steam was up, with her 
crew and commander bravo ! 

And her screw was whizzing behind her as she breasted 
the foaming wave ; 

Danger ? each sixpenny seaman smiled at the notion 
of that ! 

But the face of the skipper looked thoughtful from 
under his broad-brimmed hat. 

Was he thinking then of his children three — of 

\ Japheth, and Ham, and Shorn ? 

Or Ins elephants (botli with a trunk unglued !), was he 

\ sad at the thought of them ? 

dr the door at the end of his own old ark — did it give 
\ him a passing pain 

T> efiect that its unreal knocker might never deceive 
him again ? 

Nay children, I cannot answer— he had passed in- 
, ■ y bej'ond : 

He , far away on the billowy waste of the wild and 
’ I115 Pond, 
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Battling hard -with the angr}' crests of the waves, that 
were rolling in 

And seeking to overwhelm and swamp his staggering 
vessel of tin ! 

Suddenly, speed she slackened, and seemed of her task 
to tire . . . 

Ay 1 for the seas she had shipped of late had extin- 
guished her engine fire 1 

And the park-keeper, watching her, shook his head 
and in manner unfeeling cried ; 

“ 'Twill be nothing short of a miracle now if she 
mak(^ tlie opposite side I " 


Tliink of it, children — that tiny ship, tossed in the 
boiling froth. 

Drifting about at the wild caprice of the elements' 
fitful wrath ! 

Her screw'-propeUer was useless now that the flickering 
flame was out. 

And the invalids gazed from their snug bath-diairs, 
till they almost forgot the gout. 


Help for the gallant vessel 1 she is overborne b}' tlie 
blast ! 

She is shipping w'atcr by spoonfuls now, I tell you, 
she’s sinkuig fast ! 

“ Hi ! " cried one of her owners to a spaniel, liver and 
black, 

“Good dog, into the water, quick !''... But the park- 
keeper held it back 1 


Yes, spite of indignant pleadings from the eager, 
excited crowd. 

He quoted a pedant by-law : “ In the w'ater no dogs 
allowed.' 
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Then shame on the regulations that would hinder an 
honest dog 

From plunging in to assist a ship that is rolling a help- 
less log ! 

Stand by all 1 for she’ll ride it out — though she’s left 
to do it alone. 

She was drifting in, she was dose at hand — when down 
she went Uke a stone I 

A few feet more and tlicy had her safe — and now, it 
was all too late. 

For the Puffin had foundered in sight of port, by 
a stroke of ironical Fate f 


But the otlier owner was standing by, and, tossing her 
tangled locks, 

Down she sat on the nearest scat — and took off her 
shoes and socks ! 

" One kiss, brotlicr 1 " she murmured, " one clutch of 
your strong right hand — 

And ru paddle out to the Puffin and bring her in 
safe to land ! ” 


WTiat can a barefooted child do ? More than the pam- 
pered cur, 

Witli his diicken-fcd carcass shrinking, afraid from 
the bank to stir ! 

More tiian a baffled spaniel — av, and more tlian the 
ptig-dog pet. 

That UTinkles his ebony muzzle, and whines if his 
paws are wet ! 

“ Come back ! ” tlie park-keeper shouted — but she 
merely answered, “ I won't ! " 

And into the water she waded — thoueh the 

whimpered “ Don’t 1” ^ 
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Ah ! but the Pond stnick chilly, and the mud at the 
bottom was tliick ; 

But in she paddled, and probed it with the point of a 
borrowed stick ! 

“ Don’t let go of me, darling 1 ” " Keep hold of my 
fingers tight, 

And rU have it out in a minute or two. ... I haven’t 
got up to it quite ; 

A minute more, and the sunken ship we’ll safe to the 
surface bring, 

Yes, and tlie sbepenny sailors, too, that we lashed to 
tlie funnel witli string ! ” 

Up to tlie knees in the water, Ethel and brother Ralph 

Groped till they found the Puffin and her sailors^ — 
soppy, but safe ! 

All the dear little sailors! . . . but, children, I can’t goon 1 

For poor old wooden-faced Noah — how shall 1 tell 
you ? — gone I 

He must have iahen over, out of that heeling boat. 

Away in the dim grey offing, to rise and to fall like a 
float. 

Till the colour deserted his face and form, as it might 
at an infant’s suck. 

And he sank to his rest in his sailor’s tomb — the maw 
of a hungry duck ! 

You are weeping ? I cannot wonder. Mine is a 
pathetic style. 

Weep for him, cliildren, freely but, when you have 

finished, smile 

With joy for his shipmates, rescued as though by a 
Prospero’s wand. 

And the Puffin snatched from the slimy depths of the 
Round but treacherous Pond ! 


( 2 , 873 ) 


F. Anstey, 
7 



The opening ot tliis poem leatls us to cj^cct a story 
of heroism. Well, \vc get it. in a way, but it is a land Ot 
mock-heroism ; so the poem is .said to Iw v.Tittcn in the 
" mock-heroic ” style. Try to tell a liistorj' storj', say 
the story of Hcnry'llud'^on', who war. cast away in a boat 
by mutineers, in the tiiic heroic style, using the same 
form of verse — for example ; 

Tell you a storj’, children ? Well, gather around 
mv knee. 

And I'll see if I cannot thrill you with a talc of a 
frozen [or the Northern] sc.i — 

A moving talc of a mutmy, and should . . . 

Catt you go on f 

Borrow from thclihratyabookby Sir J.M. Barrie called 
Peter Pan in Ketistngtcm Gardens, which will tell you all 
about the Round Pond and about Peter. 

\Wiat is the metaphor in the third line of the second 
stanza ? Are tlicre any other metaphors in the poem ? 

Why PJttremberg No.ah ? {The poem was wntten be- 
fore the war interfered, for a time only, with the kindly 
feeling between the woodcutters of Soutli Germany and 
the children of English homes. Nuremberg Mas. and is, 
tlie kind of old town that any of Hans Andersen’s stories 
or Grimm’s Tales might have sprung from.) 

A sketch would be useful to go Math the sixth stanza 
and another for the .seventh, Mdiich must be read Math 
thoughtfulness and a kind of serious solemnity. 

You maj- need a dictionaiy for torpid, and pedant, and 
ironical, and a fcM- more words, but not M-hile the tragedy 
is being unfolded. 

What picture M-ould you like a good artist to paint for 
this poem ? 

Study the rhtmies and find out hOM* tlie Mriter pro- 
nounced Ralph. 

You can find out all about Prospero and his M-and from 
The Tempest in Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
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Feigned Courage 

Horatio of ideal courage vain. 

Was flourishing in air lus father’s cane, 

And, as tlie fumes of valour swelled his pate. 

Now tliought himself this hero, and now that : 

" And now,” he cried, " I wiU Aclulles be ; 

My sword I brandish ; see, tlie Trojans flee ! 

Now I’ll be Hector, when his angrj' blade 
A lane though heaps of slaughtered Grecians made 1 
And now by deeds still braver. I’ll evince 
I am no less than Edward the Bkck Prince. — 

Give way, ye coward French ! ” — As thus he spoke^ 
And aimed in fancj’’ a sufficient stroke 
To fix tlie fate of Cressy or Poictiers 
(The Muse relates the hero’s fate nith tears). 

He struck his mUk-wliite hand against a nail. 

Sees his own blood and feels his courage fail. 

Ah ! where is now tliat boasted valour flown 
That in the tented field so late was shown ? 

Achihes weeps, great Hector "hangs his head. 

And tlie Black Prince goes whimpering to bed. 

From Poriry for Children, by 
Charles and Mary LaiiS- 

You may, after studjdng the rhymes and the structure 
of these lines, find it possible to continue Horatio’s bo^ist- 
ing about the heroes ; for example : 

" And now',” he said, *' I am King Hairy Five 
No Frenchman in my sight remains alive ; 

Now I’ll be "Wellington . . .” 

"What is there peculiar about the eighth line ? 

Study the length of Une, feet, and rhymes of this poem. 
Can you find any reason for saying that the poeiU is 
“ mock-heroic ” ? 
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Tlic Singing Ixnvcs 

I 

*' What t-uriiifT^ will yc tliat I brini; ? ’’ 

S-iiti tlie kitir to lus daughter? turcc ; 

" For I to \'anity Fair am 
Now ssx what shall tlu-y h: ? “ 

Then up and “^pake th<‘ eldest daijghti r. 

That lady tall and prand ; 

" Oh, bring me p.arls and di.unoiKi< gr(.“at. 
And gold rings for my hand." 

Tlicrcafter sp;iki' tlie wxrond danghtcr, 

Tliat was both white and rcil ; 

" For me bring silte that will stand alone, 
And a gold comb for my head." 

Tlien came tlie turn of tlie le-ast (Lnightcr, 
Tliat was whiter tlvan thtstlalown, 

And among the gold of her hliihisome hair 
Dim shone the golden crown. 

" There came a bird tliis morning 
And sang 'ncath my bower tavrs. 

Till I dreamed, as liis miisic made me, 

‘ Ask tliou for the Singing lasivise’ " 

Tlien tlic brow of tlie king swclkel crimson 
With a flush of angry scorn : 

" Well have ye spoken, my two eldest. 

And clioscn as j’c were bom ; 

“ But she, like a tiling of peasant race. 
That is happy binding the sheaves ; " 
Then lie saw her dead mother in lier face, 
And said, " Thou siialt have thy leaves.” 
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II 

He mounted and rodeiliree days and niglits 
Till he came to Vanity Fair, 

And 't\vas easy to buy the gems and tlie silk, 
But no Singing Loaves were tlicre. 

Then deep in the greenwood rode he, 

And asked of every tree, 

“ Oh, if you have ever a Singing Leaf, 

I pray you give it me ! ’’ 

But tlie trees all kept tlieir counsel, 

. And never a word said they, 

Onl}^ tliere sighed from the pine-tops 
A music of seas far away. 

Only the pattering aspen 
Made a sound of growing rain, 

That fell ever faster and faster, 

Then faltered to silence again. 

“ Oh, ■where shall I find a little foot-page 
That would win both hose and shoon. 

And %vill bring to me the Singing Leaves 
If they grow under the moon ? ” 

Then lightly turned him Walter tlie page. 

By the stirrup as he ran : 

“ Now' pledge you me the truesome word 
Of a king and gentleman, 

“ That you will give me the first, first thing 
You meet at your castle gate, 

And the Princess shall get -tlie Singing Leaves, 
Or mine be a traitor's fate.” 
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Tlic king’s lusid dropp-tl upon his brrast 
A moment, ns it might be 
’Twill Ix; my dog. lie thought, nnd said, 

" My faith I plight to tliee." 

Then Walter took from next his heart 
A packet small and thin ; 

*' Mow give you tins to the Prince^ Anno, 
The Singing Leaves are therein," 


in 

As tlie king rode in at his castle gate 

A maiden to meet lum ran, . , 

And " Welcome, fatlicr ! " she laughed and cnecl 
Together, the Princess Anne. 

" Lo, here the Singing I,^avcs,’’ quoUi he, 

" And woe, but tliey cost me dear 1 ’’ 

She took the packet, and the smile 
Deepened down beneatli tlie tear. 

It deepened down till it reached her heart. 

And tlien gushed up again. 

And lighted her eyes as the sudden sun 
Transfigures the summer rain. 


And the first Leaf, when it was opened. 

Sang : “ I am Walter the page, 

And tlie songs I sing ’ncath thy window 
Are my only heritage." 

And the second Leaf sang ; *' But in the land 
That is neitlicr on earth nor sea. 

My lute and I are lords of more 
Than thrice this kingdom’s fee." 
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And the third Leaf sang, " Be mine ! be mine 1 ” 
And ever it sang, " Be mine ! ” 

Then sweeter it sang and ever sweeter, 

And said, " I am thine, tliine, tliine ! ” 

At the first Leaf she grew pale enough, 

At tile second she turned aside. 

At tlie tliird, 'Uvas as if a lily fluslicd 
With a rose’s red heart’s tide. 

“ Good counsel gave the bird,” said she, 

" I have my hoj^e thrice o’er, 

For the}' sing to mj' very heart,” she said, 

" And it sings to them evermore.” 

She brought to him lier beauty and truth, 

But and broad earldoms three. 

And he made her queen of the broader lands 
He held of his lute in fee. 

J. Russr.LL Lowell. 

Re-read the poem (another imitation of an old ballad) 
as a kind of play, taking parts, while a Lector quietly 
reads the parts which arc not spoken. I.ike this : 

King. tVhat fairings will ye that I bring ? 

Lector. Said the king to his daughters three. 

King. For I to Vanitj' Fair am Iwund, 

Now say what shall they be ? 

Lector. Then up and spake the eldest daughter. 

That lady tall and grand. 

Eldest D. Oh, bring me pearls and diamonds great. 
And gold rings for my hand 

and so on throughout. 

Select tlie phrases which describe the appearance of 
each of the three daughters. How could a gu-l’s hair be 
called blithesome, which means glad or merrj’ ? 

What kind of wealth has one who can make sweet 
music ? 
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\Miat picture would you like to have to go with this 
stor\' ? How would you compose it ? 

Find out from the way Uie story goes the meaning of 
the following phrases : kept their counsel ; hose and 
shoon ; a traitor’s fate ; my' faith I plight ; they cort 
me dear ; transfigures the summer ram : my only heri- 
tage ; thrice tlie kingdom’s fee ; queen of the broader 
lands. 

It is not very hard to write a story in this verse form. 
Select a short fairy tale and tell it in the ballad stanza. 


The Sleeping Beauty 

THE SLEEP 

I 

Year after year unto her feet, 

She lying on her cxiucli ^onc. 

Across tlie purpled coverlet, 

The maiden’s jet-black hair has grown, 
On either side her traneW form 
Forth streaming from a braid of pearl : 
Tlie slumbrous light is ricli and warm. 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 


The silk star-broidered coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly' ever ; and, amid 
Her full black ringlets downward rolled, 
^ 1 each sof Uy-shadowed arm 

With bracelets of tlie diamond bright • 
“astant beauty doth inform 
btillness with love, and day witli lighL 
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ni 

She sleeps : her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart. 

The fragrant tresses arc not stirred 
That lie upon her charmM heart. 

She sleeps : on cither hand upswcUs 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest ; 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 


THE ARRIV.-VL 

I 

All precious things, discovered late. 

To those that seek them issue forth ; 
For love in sequel works witli fate. 

And draws Uie veil from hidden worth. 
He travels far from other skies — 

His mantle glitters on the rocks — 

A fairy’ Prince, with joyini eyes. 

And lighter-footed than tlie fox. 

II 

The bodies and the bones of those 
Tliat strove in other days to pass, 

-\re withered in the thorny dose, 

Or scattered blandiing on the grass. 

He gazes on tire silent dead : ^ 

“ They perished in their daring deeds. • 
This proverb flashes through his head, 

" The many fail ; the one succeeds.” 

III 

He comes, scarce knowing what he seeks : 
He breaks the hedge : he enters there : 
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Tlie colour flit s into liis clicclrs t . 

He trusts to light on soniethmg fair ; 
For all his life the cliann did talk 
About hif pa til. and hover near 
With words of prottus'3 in his walk, 
And whvspertd void's at his ear. 


tv 

More close and close his footsteps wind ; 

The Magic Music in his heart 
Beats quick and quicker, till he And 
The quiet chamber far apart. 

His spint flutters like a lark. 

He stoops — to kiss lier—on bis knee. 

" Love, if thy tresses be so dark, 

How dark those hidden i yes must be ! ' 


THE revival 

I 

A touch, a kiss 1 the charm iras snap!. 

There rose a noise of striking clocks, 
And feet that ran, and doors tliat clapt. 
And barking dogs, and crouing cocls ; 
A fuller light illumined all, 

A breeze through all the garden swept, 
A sudden hubbub shook the hall. 

And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 


II 

The hedge broke in, tlie banner blew. 

The butler drank, the steward scrawled, 
The fire shot up, the martin flew. 

The parrot screamed, tlie peacock squalled. 
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The maid and page renewed their strife. 

The palace banged, and buzzed and clackt. 

And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dashed downward in a cataract. 

HI 

And last vdth these the king awoke, 

And in his chair himself upreared. 

And yawned, and rubbed Ins face, and spoke, 
" By holy rood, a royal beard ! 

How say you ? we have slept, my lords. 

Mj' beard has grown into my lap.” 

The barons swore, with many words, 

’Twas but an after-dinner’s nap. 

IV 

" Pardy,” returned the king, " but still 
My joints are something stiff or so. 

My lord, and shall we pass the bill 
I mentioned half an hour ago ? ” 

The chancellor, sedate and vain. 

In courteous words returned reply : 

But dallied with his golden chain, 

And, smiling, put the question by. 


THE DEPARTURE 
1 

And on her lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold. 
And far across the hills they went 
In that new world which is the old : 
Across the hills and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim. 
And deep into the dying day 
The happy princess followed him. 
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" I'd sleep another hundred J’tars, 

O love, for such another kiss : " 

" 0 wake for ever, love," she hears, 

" O love, 'twas such as this and this. 

And o'er them many a sliding star. 

And many a merry wind w.'ts home. 

And, slreami'd through many a golden bar. 
The twilight melted into mom. 


III 

" O eyes long l.aid in liappy sleep ! ” 

" d happy sleep, that lightly fled ! 

" O happy kiss, that woke thy sk-cp ! ” 

“ O love, thy kiss would wake the dead ! 

And o’er tliem' many a flowing range 
Of vapour buoyed tlic crescent-bark. 

And, rapt through many a rosy change, 

The twilight died into tlie dark. 

IV 

" A hundred summers 1 can it be 

And whitlier goost thou, tell me where ? ” 

" O seek my father’s court with me. 

For there are greater wonders there.” 

And o’er the hills, and far away 
Beyond tlieir utmost purplo'rim. 

Beyond tire night, across the day, 

'Through all the world she followed him. 

Loud Tekkysok. 

'This is, of course, the old tale of Briar Rose put into 
vKse form. The poet took threat pains with the story, 
mere are no rough or halting lines, as in tlie old ballads ; 
the stresses or accents fall ix^ularly (four feet to a line) ; 
and the rh>mes are nearly all as sound as a bell. 
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Does he tell tlie ston' seriously or lightly, roaldng a 
little fun of it ? 

Can you find something like the old ballads in the first 
stanza of " The Arrival " ? 

Which lines sound best to your car and are most easily 
remembered ? 

Tiy to wTitc a stanza of your owm on some other fairj^ 
tale. 


The East Wind and the Morning Star 

□The Indians of North America say that in the olden 
days tlie East Wind was given to Wabun.] 

Youkg and beautiful was W’abun ; 

He it was who brought the morning. 

He it was whose silver arrows 
Chased the dark o’er hill and valley ; 

He it was whose cheeks were painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson, 

And whose voice awoke the village. 

Called the deer and called the hunter. 

Lonel}’’ in tlie sky was Wabun ; 

Tliough the birds sang gaily to him. 

Though the wild-flowers of the meadow 
Filled the air with odours for him, 

Though the forests and the rivers 
Sang and shouted at his coming, 

Still his heart was sad within him. 

For he was alone in heaven. 

But one morning, gazing earthward 
While the village still was sleeping. 

And the fog lay on the river. 

Like a ghost, tliat goes at sunrise. 

He beheld a maiden walking 
All alone upon a meadow. 
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Gatliciing w-ater-flags and rushes 
By a river in the meadow. 

Every' morning, gazing earthward, 

Still the first thing he beheld there 
Was her blue cj'cs looking at him, 

Two blue lakes among the rushes. 

.And he loved tlie lonely maiden, 

Wlio thus wailed for his coming ; 

For they both were solitary. 

She on earth and he in heaven. 

.And he wooed her with caresses. 

Wooed her with his smile of sunshine. 

With his flattering words he wooed her. 

With his sighing and his singing. 

Gentlest whispers in the branches. 

Softest music, sweetest odours. 

Till he drew her to his bosom. 

Folded in his robes of crimson, 

Till into a star he cliangcd her. 

Trembling still upon his bosom ; 

.And for ever in tlic heavens 
They' were seen together walking, 

Wabim and the Wabun-Annung, 

Wabun and the Star of Moniing. 

H. W. LONGFEIiOW. 

The poet who made up this story’ had often watched 
the day break. He had felt the gentle eastern breeze 
that so often rises to blow away the darkness, and just 
before the sun rose, while the eastern sky was beginning 
to brighten, he had swn the morning star twinkling in 
the hciwens. So to him the East Wind became a young 
man who was very strong but also verv gentle, and the 
Morning Star a blue-eyed lovely girl.' And thev were 
mamed, and lived happv ever after. 

DwOTbe the y-oung man Wabun from the details given 
^ the first stanza. One line in the last stanza tells you 
somethmg about Ins robe. 
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Read the second stanza again very carefully, to find 
out what happens at the dawn. Can you think of any- 
tliing that the poet has not mentioned 1 (There is some- 
tliing more mentioned in the tliird stanza.) 

\’\^3t docs the poet mean by “ two blue lakes ’’ ? 

This reading is from the long poem called The Soi:g of 
Hiatualha, written by H. W. Longfellow. You must read 
the whole of it some day to find out all about the ad\-en- 
turcs of the great and good Red Indian chief. 

Make a drawing of a water-flag, and another of a clump 
of bulrushes. 


Lochinvar 

Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west. 

Through all the wide Border his steed was tlie best ; 
And save liis good broadsword lie weapon had none, 
He rode all imarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed, not for brake, and he stopped not for stone. 
He swam the Esk river where ford there was none ; 
But ere he alighted at Nethcrby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair ^en of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men and kinsmen and brothers and all : 
Then, spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 

" Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, yoimg Lord Lodiinvar ? " 

“ I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
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And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wmc. 

Tliere arc maidens in Scotland more lovelv by lar# 

That would gladly be bride to the young Lochin' ur. 

The bride kissed the goblet, the knight tooic it up. 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush and she looked up to 
sigh, 

With a smile on her bps and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft h.ind, ere her mother could bar 
" Now tread we a measure," said young Locliinvaf. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 
And the bndegroom stCKxi dangling his bonnet and 
plume : 

And the bride-maidens whispered, *' 'Twerc better by 
far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Loch* 
im-ar," 

One touch to lier hand, and one word in her ear, 

WTien thej”^ reached the hall-door and the charger 
stood near. 

So hght to the croupe the fair lady he stvung, 

Sc) hght to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

She is won ! We arc gone, over bank, bush, and 
scaur ; 

Tliey’U have fleet steeds that follow," quotli young 
Locninvar. 

’mong Graemes of the Netlierby 
^'Lsgraves, tliey rode and 
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There was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bri& of Netlierby ne'er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so daimtless in war. 

Have you e’er heard of gallant like young Lodiinvar ? 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Read one or two stanzas of this poem aloud. Of what 
does the sound remind you ? 

Find tire Border coimtiy on a map showing Great 
Britain. 

Was Lochinvar a Scot or an Englishman ? 

Is the fourth line of the first verse quite true ? 

Wliat is meant by " laggard m love ’’ and " dastard in 
war ” ? tVluit else is the bridegroom called in a later 
line of the poem ? 

How could you tell from curtain words in the third 
stanza that Netherby was on the English side of the 
Border ? 

Does the first line in the fourth verse mean that the 
father objected to Lochinvar’s dress ? 

Note that the tide comes in and goes out verj' (^ickly 
over the flats of the Solway. Where is ^e Solway Firth ? 

What do you think of the last t^vo lines of the fourth 
stanza ? 

Note that a galliard was a French dance. 

Was the croupe before or beliind the saddle ? 

Who is the chief figure in the story ? Who come next 
in importance ? MTio are in the background of the tale ? 

Study the rhyming of the lines. 

How many heavier syllables are there in each line ? 

Try to wnte a verse telling how Lochinvar brought his 
stolen biide home. 

How would the bride’s mother tell this story to her 
ladies ? 


The Inchcape Rock 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea. 

The ship was still as she could be. 

Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

( 2 , 873 ) 


8 
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Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock ; 

So little thcv rose, so little they fell. 

They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The Abbot of Aberbrothok 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 

On a buoy in the storm it flo.atcd and swung. 
And over the waves its warning ning. 

WTien the Rock was hid by the surge’s swell, 
The manners heard the warning bell ; 

.And then tliey knew the perilous Rock, 

.And blest the Abbot of .Aberbrothok. 

Tire Sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled round, 
And there was jojuunce in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
.A darker speck on the ocean green ; 

Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 

And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 

It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 

His heart was mirthful to excess, 

But the Rover’s mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 

Quoth he, “ My men, put out the boat. 

And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And 1 11 plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok.” 

'The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 
w ^^'^I'capc Rock they go ; 
bir Ralph bent over from the boat. 

And he cut the Bell from the Inchcape float. 
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Do^\'n sunk the Bell u-ith a gurgling sound. 

The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, '' The next who comes to the Rock 
Won’t bless the Abbot of Aberbrotliok.” 

Sir Ralph tlie Rover sailed a\vaj% 

He scoured the seas for man}' a day ; 

And now gro%vn rich witli plunder^ store, 

He steers his course for Scotland’s shore. 

So thick a haze o’crspreads tlic sky, 

Tliey cannot see the Sun on high ; 

The wind hath blowm a gale all day. 

At evening it hath died away. 

On deck the Rover takes his stand, 

So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “ It will be lighter soon. 

For there is tlie dawn of the rising Moon.” 

“ Canst hear,” said one, " the breakers roar ? 

For methinks we should be near the shore.” 

“ Now where we arc I cannot tell. 

But I wish I could hear the Inclicape Bell.” 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 

Though the \vind hath fallen tliey drift along. 

Till the vessel strikes \vith a shivering shock, — 

“ O Christ ! it is the Inchcape Rock 1 " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair ; 

He cursed himself in his despair ; 

The waves rushed in on every side. 

The sliip is sinking beneatli tlie tide. 

But even in his djdng fear 

One dreadful sound could tlie Rover hear, 

A sound as if witli the Inchcape Bell, 

The Devil below was ringing his knell. 

Robert Southey. 
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Study the first stanza vcr\’ carcfull}'. 
who knew Southey well, put the rame 
on the sea into tire following lines : 


Another 
idea of stillness 


•• Day after day. day after day, 

\Yc stuck, nor breath nor motron , 
As idle as a painted shij) 

Upon a painted ocean.' 


-subject or 


Wliich stanza do vou prefer ? 

Has Southey made his poem, in any way- 
form — like an old ballad ? . , T«,-tieu¥‘ 

Wiv did Sir Ralph " cut the Bell from tlie Inci-capc 

Rock’’? , 

Arc there any lines which give the sense by the so.^ 
(Read the poem aloud ) . , j 

In which other poems of this book does a wicked 
get his (or her) deserts ? 


Lord Ullin’s Daughter 

A CHIEFTAIN to the Highlands bound 
Cries, “ Boatman, do not tarrj’ ! 

And I’ll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o’er tire ferrj' ! ” 

“ Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ? ” 

“ Oh, I’m the chief of Ulva’s isle. 

And this. Lord Ullin’s daughter. 

“ And fast before her father’s men 
Three daj’s we’ve fled together ; 

For should he find us in the glen, 

Jly blood would stain the heatlier. 

“ His horsemen hard behind us ride — 
Should they our steps discover, 

Then who wifl cheer my bonnie bride, 
^^'hen they have slain her lover ? ” 
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Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

" ril go, mj' chief, I'm read}- : 

It is not for your silver bright, 

But for your winsome lady ; 

‘‘ And by my word 1 the bonnic bird 
In danger sliaJl not tarrj’ ; 

So though the waves arc raging white 
I'll row you o'er tire feny-.” 

By this the storm grew loud apace. 

The water-UTaith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heaven cacli face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wider blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men, 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

" Oh haste thee, haste ! ” the lady cries, 

" Though tempests round us gather ; 

I’ll meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an angrj' father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 

Wlien, oh ! too strong for human hand, 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing : 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, — 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, ^re dismayed, through storm and shade. 
His child he did discover ; — 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 



" Come back ! come back ! " be cned m gn- , 

“ Across this stormy water ; 

And 111 forgive yonr llighland rjiieh 
My daughter ! O my daughter I 

'Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore. 
Return or aid preventing : _ 

The waters wild went o’er his chilQ, 

And he was left lamenting. ^ caupbuO- 

Tliis is a ballad poem, old in subject and in ^ 
written by a poet who Uve<l between 1777 

It ought to be read .aloud, for it is a g'J™ 
poem." Note cspeci.allv the sca'cnth and c’S . 

If YOU were an artist*, which parts of the story 
you choose to illustrate ? 


Jock of Hazcldean 

“ Why weep ye by the tide, ladie ? 

_ Mlty weep ye b'y the tide ? 

I’ll wed ye to my youngest son. 
And ye sail be his bride ; 

And ye sail be his bride, ladie, 

Sae comely to be seen ’’ — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock of Hazcldcan. 


Now let this wilfu’ grief be done. 
And dry that cheek so pale ; 

^ of Errington 

And lord of Langlcy-dale ; 

His step IS first in peaceful ha’. 

His sword in battle keen 

Fo^r ^oars down fa 
For Jock of Hazddeau. 
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“ A chain of gold ye sail not lack, 

Nor braid to bind your hair. 

Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk. 

Nor palfrey fresh and fair ; 

And you the foremost o' them a’ 

Sail ride our forest-queen ” — 

But aye she loot the tears do^vn fa’ 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 

The kirk was decked at morning-tide. 

The tapers glimmered fair ; 

The priest and bridegroom wait the bride. 

And dame and knight are there : 

They sought her baith by bower and ha’ ; 

The ladle was not seen ! — 

She’s o’er the Border, and awa’ 

Wi’ Jock of Hazeldean. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Of which other poem in this book does this sOng 
remind you ? 

Who is speaking in. the first three stanzas ? Where 
did Scott probably get the idea of beginning the story 
without any explanations ? 

What is the refrain of the poem ? Find a similar 
device in an old ballad. 

Why did the lovers fly over the Border. 

Imagine that they met young Lochinvar and his 
stolen bride, and rvnte a stanza to tell what happened 
— if you can. 


The Soldier’s Dream 

Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered. 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 



ISO 


n{ stra* 


V.IICTI ri’jxr^ing Ihnt nsght tlVf s!ab, 

By the v.Qli-'-r.inng that gw.o o x x 

At tif ckofi ol th'' night n tv/f-'-t \ ;> If^ah 

And tiince ere lint mommg I dram. t. 


Metiiought from t!sn baUkJicW s 
Far, f.ir I had roamed on .a d'ttolatc - 
'Twas Aulunm. and Mm4iin< anr-'t* on ;-;t..bacla 
To the home of my Lithtrs, tlLit w.co J - 

I fl- w to the ph asant fn Ids tra%Yr?od ro oft 
In life’s moniing inarch, t'-ln-n my l<r-om 
1 heard my own mountam-goats bU-aling a. • 

And V:nc\v the sweet strain that tlsc co.> -r 
suns. 


Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondiv I - ' 

From my home and my weeping fr.cnos .■ 
part : ' . , 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o ti. 

And my wife sobbed aloud in her ftiUness of he. ‘■ 

“ Stay — stay with us ! — rest 1 — thou art wcart’ 

worn ’. ” — _ * 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay . 

But sorrow relumed with the dawning of mom, 

And the voice in m v dreaming ear melted awa\ • 

T. C-AitrEEi-t- 


Is this a story-poem or a ixKin of incident ? 

^t name any particular avar or any particular soku--- 
he a British soldier? 

^^ich Uncs mike you feel most dccplv ? 

^'= speaker talk like a re 
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After Blenheim 

It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun. 

And by liim sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin, 

Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the ri\nilet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large and smooth and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh — 

“ 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
“ \Vho fell in the great victory. 

“ I find them in the garden. 

For tliere’s many here about ; 

And often when I go to plough 
The ploughshare turns them out ! 

For many thousand men,” said he, 

“ Were slain in that great victory.” 

Now tell us what 'twas all about,” 
Young Peterkin he cries : 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes ; 

“ Now tell us all about the war. 

And what they fought each other for.” 
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'* Ii ih'.' Kii'i'.'tf twil, 

■' \viir> put - rrcndi to rovtt ; 

But what'sh- y (oudit c-adj oIU't 
I (oulfl not wi !i mukf- on’- 
But » Vi rviHKlv *A5‘S,“ quoth ii*'. 

" Tluit ■tv.-a,-. a 5 an-.nu!. victory. 

" My fathi-r hv. d at Birnh- im th'ti. 
Yon littii’ Mnu'-tn hard hv ; 

Hu v burnt In'; (hvciluit; to t'o* /trouria. 

.■\nd he t’l.Vi to tlv , 

So with hi' wiff .and chihf h.c il'"-!, 

Kor had he where to ri>i hi' It'^^ad. 


'* \Vu)i fire .and nv.-ord tlv’ country rotmo 
Was wasted f.ar and wid-. 

And many a childinq mother then 
And new-born b.iby ditil ; 

But thinsts like that, you know, must be 
At every fmnous victory. 


" Tiiey say it was a shocking right, 

.After tlie fii-Id was wo.n ; 

For m.any thousand b'Khes here 
Lay rottinc; in tlie sun ; 

But things like that, you kntiw, must bs 
After a famous victory. 

“ Great prai.=e tlie Duke of Marlbro' won, 
_ .And our good Prina- Eugene." 

*' u s’cry wicked thing ! " 

„ , little Wilhelmine. 

** ^ay, nay, my little girl," quoili he. 

It was a famous victory. 

“ everybody praised the Duke 
\Mio tliis great fight did win." 
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" Blit what good came of it at last ? " 

Quotli little Petcrkin. 

“ W^iy, that I cannot tell,” said he, 

“ But 'twas a famous victory.” 

Robert Southey. 

"WTiat is the refrain of this poem ? 

Do you tliink the poet liked war and bloodshed ? 

Look up your history book. WTiat was it that " thej' 
fought each other ior " ? 

Tliis new kind of stanza is interesting in shape and 
rhjTiies. The first stanza makes a pretty' contrast with 
the warlilre subject of the poem. Try to imitate it, 
describing an indoor scene in winter — siay at Christmas 
time. 


Incident 

CHAIhtCTERISTIC OF A FAVOURITE DOG 

[This dog I knew well. It belonged to Mrs. Words- 
worth’s brotlier, Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, who then lived 
at Stoclrton on the Tecs, a beautiful retired situation, 
where I used to visit him and his sisters before my 
marriage. My sister and I spent many montlis tliere after 
our return from Germany in 1799. — Wordsworth.] 

On his morning rounds the Master 
Goes to learn how all things fare ; 

Searches pasture after pasture, 

Sheep and cattle eyes with care ; 

And, for silence or for talk, 

He hath comrades in his walk ; 

Four dogs, each pair of difierent breed. 
Distinguished two for scent, and two for speed. 

See a hare before him started ! 

— Off they fly in earnest chase ; 

Every dog is eager-hearted. 

All the four are in the race ; 
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And the hare whom they pursue. 
Knows from instinct what to do , 

Her hope is near ; no turn she makes , 
But, like an arrow, to the river takes. 


Deep the river was, and crusted 
Thinly by a one night's frost ; 

But tire nimble hare hath trusted 
To the ice, and safely crost ; 

She hath crost, and without heed 
All arc following at full speed, 

Wlicn, lo 1 the ice, so thinly spread.^ 
Breaks — and the grc 3 'hoimd. Dart, is over 


-head I 


Better fate have Prince and Swallow' 

See them cleaving to the sport 1 
Music has no heart to follow. 

Little Music, she stops short. 

She hath neither wish nor heart. 

Hers is now another part : 

A loving creature she, and brave ! 

And fondly strives her struggling friend to save. 


From the brink her paws she stretches, 

Very hands as you would sav 1 
And afdicting moans she fetches. 

As he breaks the ice away. 

For herself she hath no fears, — 

Him alone she secs and hears, — 

Makes efforts with complainings ; nor gives o’er 
Until her fellow sinks to reappear no more. 

W. Wordsworth. 


1 poem of slow or quick action ? Does the 

length of hne and the arrangement of syllables suit it ? 
Would it make a good film ’ ^ 

How TOuld you make the story end happily ? 
shfS^pfshort Little MUSIC. 
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\\Tiat is the meaning of the poem’s rather strange 
title ? 

It is not easy to imitate this kind of stanza. Study 
the rhymes and say which ring soundest. Then try to 
tell tlie following storj' in verse : 

Our little robin has \'isited us several winters now. He 
hops on to the window-sill, pufis himself out, and regards 
us very knowingly as we put out his crumbs. 

One day, on entering one of the bedrooms, we found 
om little friend perched on the dressing-table and gazing 
fixedly at his reflection in the mirror. We watched liim 
for several minutes. He looked very puzzled, and tapped 
the mirror rvith his beak several times, and finally new 
out of the window, but returned soon afterwards with a 
nice plump worm in his beak. He laid it dorvn in front 
of tire mirror, -waited a moment, and then flew out again. 

He e-vidently took his reflection for another robin, which 
he hoped to entice out of doors witli a worm. 


Echo and the Ferry 

Ay, Oliver ! I was but seven, and he was eleven ; 

He looked at me pouting and rosy. I blushed where 
I stood. 

They had told us to play in the orchard (and I only 
seven ! 

A small guest at the farm) ; but he said, " Oh, a girl 
was no good,” 

So he whistled and -went, he went over the stile to the 
wood. 

It was sad, it was sorrorvful ! Only a girl — only seven 1 

At home in the dark London smoke I had not foimd 
it out. 

The pear-trees looked on in their wliite, and blue 
birds flashed about ; 

And they, too, were angry as Oliver. Were they 
eleven ! 

I thought so. Yes, every one else was eleven — 
eleven ! 
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'^d'S“S.d-«v=r branches Urosc IMc bWs ^ 
;™SSihcadd<n™rva,ds,.hcys=..acd^^^ 

I was seven. _ ^v,r.nlf1 be eleven. 

AndTfSV inand hole in 

Tlrcn I knew 1 for I peeped, and 1 felt it a 

hjS S' eis nrany. For gladness I broke in.o 

And'toSme one else-«h, how solUy I came alter, 
came after 

With laughter— \\-ith laughter came after. 

And no one was near us to utter that sweet moddng 

That^n very tired sank low with %"^?^^^^^der 
But this was the country-— perhaps it ^^as close 

Oh, nothing so likely; the \oice nught have 

from it even. of 

I knew about heaven. But this was the cou ^ > 

Light, blossom, and piping, and flashing of wings not 
at all . 

ot at all. >?o. But one litUc bird was an eas> 
forgiver ; , pj. 

peeped, she drew near as I moved from i 
domicile small, , ^ 

, flashed down her hole like a dart — ^Uke a oar 
r-om a quiver. 

^ ^ waded atween the long grasses and felt it was 
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So this was the countrj’ ; clear dazzle of azure and 
shiver 

And whisper of leaves, and a hiunming all over the tall 

White branches, a hununing of bees. And I came to 
the wall — 

A httle low wall — and looked over, and there was the 
river. 

The lane that led on to the village, and then the sweet 
river. 

Clear-shining and slow, she had far, far to go from her 
snow ; 

But each rush gleamed a sword in the sunlight to 
guard her long flow. 

And she murmured metliought, with a speech very 
soft, very low — 

“ The ways ^vill be long, but the daja will be long," 
quoth the river, 

" To me a long liver, long, long ! ” quoth the river — 
the river. 

I dreamed of the coimtry that night, of the orcliard, 
the sky. 

The voice that had mocked coming after and over and 
under. 

But at last — in a day or two namely — Eleven and I 

Were very fast friends, and to him I confided tire 
wonder. 

He said that was Eclio. “ Was Echo a wise kind of bee 

That had learned how to laugh : could it laugh in one’s 
ear and then fly. 

And laugh again yonder ? " " No ; Echo ” — ^he 

whispered it low — 

“Was a woman, they said, but a woman whom no 
one could see 

And no one could find ; and he did not believe it, 
not he. 

But he coiild not get near for the river that held us 
asunder 
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&> Oliver ^vrr.t. \h- rr^rljf^* r.jxr A.i 
Ai'.d all tlsc •.■'Ir.li' orch'siil v.s.jI ' 
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I J*:vcn. . , , t 

p:ly. Av.ryt::<atp:ty. 

\\\ I iu‘.{'py. tii'* '■'* ^ 41* 

And I a loar. I hfl" i:\ an •‘TfJ 

Thcji I knew ! hit I p‘ v il. a-i*l 1 i -'It tl n.,*- - - 

'■henid Kf'Id i T ’".to 

Ep^ nnali and m?j’.y. For pttd.nvf.'i J n. - - 
laupht<-r ; . , 

And then ‘on\f on.r O'. — oh. I'.'-'av foftly I can.. 
cam'.' rJt* r 

With lauphti. r — wth hnuditf r mrr.c at!( r. 

And no cnv.‘ was nc.'ir us to HSt« r tliat swvct inoclar... 

c^B. ■ ’ ^ tl 

That st)on vf-iy tirtal tank low with n rrA'stiW.i 
But this was tlv; ctmntn- — jv'rh.aps it wasclof-o ut.*- 
hmvi-n ; " , 

Oh, nothing so hkdy ; th- aoin' miph.t h-avo ' 
trom It even. ' i . c* 

1 loiew about heaven. But this \v.xs the countrj. 
Hits _ 

\Fjghl, blossom, .and pirmn, ar,-d fi.ash.ir" of 
\ at all. 

>'ot at all. No. Bat one little bird was an t-i-v. 
\ iorgiver ; 

..he ^vjxd. she drew near as I rnovtd frora r--^ 
^ domicile small. , 

Then flashed down her hole like a dart— hke a 
, ‘™™aciuiviT. 

' grasses and felt it '’-aS 
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So this was the country ; clear dazzle of azure and 
shiver 

And whisper of leaves, and a humming all over the tall 

WTiite branches, a humming of bees. And I came to 
the wall — 

A little low wall — and looked over, and there was the 
river. 

The lane that led on to the village, and then the sweet 
river. 

Clear-shining and slow, she had far, far to go from her 
snow ; 

But each rush gleamed a sword in the sunlight to 
guard her long flow. 

And she murmured methought, with a speech very 
soft, very low — 

“ The ways will be long, but the days will be long,” 
quoth the river, 

“ To me a long liver, long, long ! ” quoth the river — 
the river. 

I dreamed of the country that night, of the orchard, 
the sky. 

The voice that had mocked coming after and over and 
imder. 

But at last — in a day or two namely — ^Eleven and I 

Were very fast friends, and to him I confided the 
wonder. 

He said that was Echo. “ Was Echo a wise kind of bee 

That had learned how to laugh ; could it laugh in one's 
ear and then fly. 

And laugh again yonder ? ” '' No ; Echo ” — ^he 

whispered it low — 

"Was a woman, they said, but a woman whom no 
one could see 

And no one could find ; and he did not believe it, 
not he. 

But he could riot get near for the' river that held us 
asunder 



* ^hilUn" a arhole silver 

Vet I that ted a,o«ey-a Slaton 

, 1 : 

VedS'Ste^SW. vve ten donn to the .end. 

■^d -'Sd hoe, she teoehed at U.e * -U. a 

hot oh! aha- 

SndiSod”Jhe"spokc and was Eonel '' ® 

Oliver cried, the ferrv— "the fenj • 

■S.?5i“Sl's;r^n-hteni {at andtvtdo- 

.dodSSd^m her voice sevoe. and tecttv', " de« 
You^ of the fern- 1 ” 

» Hie over 1" he shooted. Tlto lenyman came at his 

.dh iSSS doahlins-^ close, to so .ax aoay 
and no mote. Oh 1 to sec her hut once 
And'S'TOath that had m^hed, hut ™ nnght not 

(yet sure she vras there 1) , —.se-tWl coun* 

lS:or behold her v.-ild eyes and her mv-tical 

yve Stlite -ood. and .-e found the .vood-T^ 

In t^ fidd?md we found hut the cuckoo that talked 

By tte brook,’ and we found the reed-sparrow deep- 
nested, in brown — 
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Not Echo, fair Echo I for Echo, sweet Echo ! was 
flown. 

So we came to the place where the dead people wait 
till God call — 

The church was among tliem, grey moss over roof, 
over wall. 

Very silent, so low. And we stood on a green grassy 
mound 

And looked in at a window, for Echo, perhaps in her 
round 

Might have come in to hide there. But no ; every 
oak carven seat 

Was empty. We saw the great Bible — old, old, very 
old. 

And the parson’s great Prayer-book beside it ; we 
heard the slow beat 

Of the pendulum s^\ing in the tower ; we saw the 
dear gold 

Of a sunbeam float dowm to the aisle and then waver 
and play • 

On the low chancel step and the railing, and Oliver 
said, 

“ Look, Katie 1 Look, Katie ! when Lettice came 
here to be wed 

She stood where that sunbeam drops down, and all 
white was her gown ; 

And she stepped upon flowers they strewed for her.” 
Then quoth small Seven, 

” Shall I wear a white gown and have flowers to walk 
upon ever ? " 

All doubtful ; " It takes a long time to grow up,” 
quoth Eleven ; 

” You're so little, you know, and the church is so old, 
it can never 

Last on tiU you’re taU.” And in wliispers — ^because 
it was old, 

( 2 , 873 ) 
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And holy, and fraught with strange meaning, half 
felt, but not told, , j t w 

Full of old parson’s prayers, %vho were dead, oi oia 
daj’s, of old folk 

Keither heard nor beheld, but about us, in whispeis 
we spoke. . , 

Then we went from it softly, and ran band m hand 
to the strand, 

^^lule bleating of flocks and birds piping made 
sweeter the land. 

And Echo came back e’en as Oliver drew to the ferO'j 
“O Katie 1” "O Katie!” "Come on, then! 

" Come on, then ! ” " For, see, 

The round sun, all red, Ijing low by the tree ” — " by 
the tree.” 

“ By the tree.” Ay, she mocked him again, with her 
voice sweet and merry : 

*' Hie over ! ” " Hie over ! ” " You man of the 
ferry ” — “ the ferrj' — 

You man of — you man of — the feny.” 

Ay, here — it was here that we woke her, the Eclio of old ; 

AM Jifoof that day seems an echo, and many ffnies told. 

Shall I cross by the feny* to-morrow, and come in my 
white 

To that little low church ? and will Oliver meet me 
anon ? 

Will it all seem an echo from difldhood passed over 
— ^passed on ? 

Will the grave parson bless us ? Hark, hark ! in the 
dim failing light 

I hear her 1 As then the child’s voice clear and high 
sweet and merry, ’ 

Now she mocks the man’s tone with ’' Hie over ! Hie 
over die ferry ! ” 

“ And Katie.” “ And Katie.” " Art out u-ith the 
glow-worms to-night. 
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My Katie ? ” “ My Katie.” For gladness I break 
into laughter 

And tears. Then it all comes again as from far-away 
years ; 

Again, some one else — Oh, how softly ! — ^vith laughter 
comes after. 

Comes after — ^with laughter comes after. 

Jean Ingelow. 

There is the history of two lives in this poem ; but the 
story itself is very ordinary. We must study the beautiful 
rvay in which it is told. 

What is the refrain, and what effect has it upon the 
reader ? 

Are there any clear pictures in the poem ? Which do 
you like best ? (Sometimes there is a complete picture 
in a single line.) 

Study the words which describe things. Some of them 
are very well chosen and full of colour. 

What was the bird that was “ an easy forgiver ” ? 
There is a metaphor or likeness in the line which begins 
“ But each rush.'^’ Study it, and try to find other like- 
nesses. (If the word “ like ” or " as *’ is used, we call 
the likeness or comparison a simile.) 


The Eve of Bannockburn 

The Monarch rode along the van. 

The foe's approaching force to scan. 

His hne to marshal and to range. 

And ranks to square, and fronts to change. 
Alone he rode — ^from head to heel 
Sheathed in his ready arms of steel ; 

Nor mounted yet on war-horse wight. 

But, till more near the shock of fight. 
Reining a palfrey low and light. 

A diadem of gold was set 

The Monarchy Robert Bmce, 


WigHy Strong. 
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Ahosr: hie bright 5 tf*'’I lasirtil, 

Anri daspcfl within fegiittenagt^'-^^ 
^'as sf^n the glove of Anrenf ir.e ; 
Tninclieon or leading staff lie lacks. 
Bearing in'^tcad a battie-axe. 

He rangwi his soldiers for the fight, 
Accoiitned thus, in open fidit 
df cjtijcr host— Three Iwwshots far 
1 the deep front of England’s 
;^na n^ted on their arms awhile 
A « f rank tfieir warhke file, 

oi, bigli coundl, if that night 

ould \new tlje strife, or dawning light. 

behold, 

^ "‘‘th steel and rough with gold, 

Witli ni,, o'er with bills and spear?, 

'Vas that'^” pennons w.anng fair 

battle front I for there 
And wj^ peer? 1 

His kingdom ^lonarch ride, 

Could by his side. 

Fair w-as jjjg doom foretell I 

And in hig seUe, 

Same spark of fr-^ Fe '™s set 

^irough liirht ^iantagenet. 

It flashed at si^t bis glance, 

Know-st tho^rho ^j^K^Ild lancef 
“ who maishaU +i A^entine, 

“S *'■“ 

Sl3«?f4 Ife.*- «s,f“ " »• »" 
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The Bruce, my Liege ; I know him well.” — 

“ And shall the audacious traitor brave 
The presence where our banners wave ? ” — 

" So please my Liege,” said Argentine, 

" Were he but horsed on steed like mine. 

To give him fair and knightly chance, 

I would adventure forth my lance.” — 

” In battle-day,” the King replied, 

“ Nice tourney rules are set aside. 

— BtiU must the rebel dare our WTath ? 

Set on him, sweep him from our path I ” 

And, at King Edward’s signal, soon 
Dashed from the ranks Sir Henry Boune. 

Of Hereford’s high blood he came, 

A race renovmed for knightly fame. 

He burned before his Monarch’s eye 
To do some deed of chivalry. 

He spurred his steed, he couched his lance. 
And darted on the Bruce at once. 

— As motionless as rocks that bide 
The wrath of the advancing tide. 

The Bruce stood fast. — ^Each breast beat high, 
And dazzled was each gazing eye : 

The heart had scarcely time to think. 

The eyelid scarce had time to wink. 

While on the King, like flash of flame. 

Spurred to full speed the war-horse came I 
The partridge may the falcon mock. 

If that shght palfrey stand the shock : 

But, swerving from the knight’s career. 

Just as they met, Bruce shunned the spear. 

Onward the baffled warrior bore 

Hfe course — ^but soon his course was o’er. 

High in his stirrups stood the King, 

And gave his battle-axe the swing. 

Eight on De Boune, the whiles he passed. 

Fell that stem dint — ^the first, the last ! 



And many a bearded Saracen 
Went down, both horse and man , 

For through their ranks we rode like com, 
So furiously we ran ! 


But in behind our path they dosed, 
Though fain to let us tlirough. 
For tliey were forty thousand men, 
And we were wondrous few. 


We might not see a_ lance’s length, 

So dense was their array, . , . 

But the long fell sweep of the Scottish Diaae 
Still hdd them hard at bay. 


" Make in, make in 1 ” Lord Douglas cned, 
" Make in, my breUircn dear ! 

Sir William of St. Clair is down : 

We may not leave him here 1 ” 


But thicker, tliicker grew the swarm. 

And sharper shot the rain, 

And tlie horses reared amid the press. 
But they would not charge again. 

" Now jesu help thee," said Lord James, 
“ Thou kind and true St. Clair I 
And if I may not bring thee off. 

I’ll die beside thee there 1 " 


Then in his stirrup up he stood. 

So lion-like and bold. 

And held the precious heart aloft 
All in its case of gold. 

He flung it from him, far ahead. 

And ne^'er spake he more. 

But — " Pass thee first, thou dauntless heart 
As thou wert wont of yore ! " ’ 
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The roar of fight rose fiercer yet. 

And heavier still the Stour, 

Till the spears of Spain came shivering in, 
And swept away the Moor. 

“ Now praised be God, the day is won ! 

They fly o'er flood and fell — 

Why dost thou draw the rein so hard, 
Good Knight, that fought so well ? ” — 

“ Oh, ride ye on. Lord King ! " he said, 

“ And leave tlie dead to me. 

For I must keep the dreariest watch 
That ever I shall dree 1 

“ There lies, beside his master’s heart. 

The Douglas, stark and grim ; 

And woe is me I should be here. 

Not side by side with him 1 

" The world gro%vs cold, my arm is old, 
And thin my lyart hair. 

And all that I loved best on earth 
Is stretched before me there. 

“ O Bothwell banks 1 that bloom so bright 
Beneath the sun of May, 

The heaviest cloud that ever blew 
Is bound for you this day.” 

The King he lighted from his horse. 

He flung his brand away. 

And took the Douglas by the hand. 

So stately as he lay : 

God give thee rest, thou valiant soul. 
That fought so well for Spain ; 

Dree, Suffer or endure. Lyart, Growing grey. 
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I’d rather half my hmd -R-ere gone, 
So tliou -wcrt here again.’ 


\Ye bore the good Lord James away. 

And the priceless heart he bore, 

.And heatnly %vc steered our ship 
Towards the Scottish shore. 

We laid our cliief in Douglas Kirh, 

The heart in fair Melrdse ; 

And woeful men we were that day. • 

God grant their souls repose I 

W. E. AYTOCS. 

A-j-toun, like Sir Walter Scott, greatly aitoirrf 
ballad, but he called bus own storj’-poems lays, - 
word ” lay " stnctlv means a short poem meant to - 
sung. The old baflad, too, was meant to be sung * 
recited in a kind of sing-song to the music ot a naif 
pl^-ed by a gleeman or minstecl, _ ^ , 

Does this poem resemble an old ballad in any way • 
Tbe heart of the Bruce is said to have been buneo- 
under the high altar of Melrose Abbey, 


A Ballad of Pentyre Tottn 

Fo.\m flies white over rocks of black, 
heights are dark when the boats go dotvn 1 
But souls flit back in the wild wind's track, 
And grey gulls gather in Pent jtc Town. 

Wld, grey gulls in the nanww street, 
WTieeling, wavering, to and fro, 

(Dear the of vanished feet !) 

Flocking in as the sun sinks low. 

Pale she stands at her opyen door. 

(Dark little streets of a fishing town ;) 
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Shrill, thin voices from sea and shore 
Fill the air as the sim goes do^vn. 

" Out and alas for m3' woe ! ” saith she, 

(See how tlie grey gulls w'hirl and throng !) 

" Love ! come back from the wear}' sea 1 ” 
(Sore is sorrow and hours are long.) 

One comes sailing wdth outstretched beak, 
WTiite tliroat lifted in wailing cry. 

Stoops his wing, to a woman’s cheek. 

Swift and Ught, as he wavers by. 

Foam flies white over rocks of black. 

Nights are dark when tlie boats go down. 

But souls flit back in the wild wind’s track. 
And grey gulls gather in Pent3T:e Town. 

Still she stands at her open door, 

(Flickering sunrays faint and far,) 

“ Woe is heavy and doubt is sore,” 

(Sobbing Avaves on the dull Doom Bar.) 

“ Sleep flees far from mine e3'es,” saith she, 
(Skies are ivild witli the rough wind’s breath,) 

” All for my love’s voice calling me,” 

(Robbed Love clings at the ^ees of Death.) 

Now she strays on the wind-swept strand, 

“ Fair our wandering days shall be ! ” 

Sets her foot on the wan, wet sand, 

(Faint feet falter, but ivings flash free.) 

“ Love, I come to your call at last.” 

(Black boats lean on the low sea-shore.) 

“ Fear and doubting are overpast,” 

(Set the tiller, and grasp the oar !) 
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No boat stirs on the sea’s 

(Long clouds writhe on a pallid sk) ,i 
Stom-winds wail to the lund west, 
Sad and shrill as a sea-bird s cry. 


I'oam flics white over rocks of black, ^ 
Davlight dies, and a boat goes 
But souls flit back in the wUd vands track. 

And grey gulls gather in PcntjTc 1 o\'^. 

Rosamund Marriott ^^A•rso^. 

Is this an old ballad or a ballad-poem of to-daj ? Bo 
can yon tell ? 

WTiere arc the repetitions ? . . 

Find a sliarp contrast in colour (whicli is 

Read the poem aloud with one other person, "'R 
take the part of " she." iho 

_ Read slowly and solemnly. By the •way, couia 
lines be read s'wiftly ? If not, why not ? 


Edinburgh after Flodden 

News of battle ! new's of battle ! 

Hark 1 'tis ringing down the street ; 
And the archways and the pavement 
Bear the clang of hurrying feet. 
News of battle ! who hath brought it ? 

News of triumph 1 who should bring 
Tidings from our noble army. 

Greetings from our gallant Kin" ? 
AlHast night we watched the bearons 
Blazmg on the hills afar. 

Each one bearing, as it kindled. 
Message of the opened war. 

All night long the northern streamers 
Shot across the trembling sky— 
Fearful lights, that never beacon 
Save when kings or heroes die. 
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News of battle ! who hath brought it ? 

All are thronging to the gate : 

" Warder — ^warder I open quickly I 
Man, is this a time to wait ? ” 

And the heavy gates are opened : 

Then a murmur long and loud, 

And a cry of fear and wonder 

Bursts from out the bending crowd. 
For they see in battered harness 
Only one hard-stricken man, 

And his weary steed is wounded, 

And his cheek is pale and wan. 
Spearless hangs a bloody banner 
In his weak and drooping hand — 
\\Tiat 1 can that be Randolph Murray, 
Captain of the city band ? 


Round him crush the people, crying, 

“ Tell us all — oh, teU us true ! 

Where are they who went to battle, 
Randolph Murray, sworn to you ? 
^\^lere are they, our brothers — children ? 

Have they met the English foe ? 

Why art thou alone, unfollowed ? 

Is it weal, or is it woe ? ” 

Like a corpse the grisly warrior 
Looks from out his helm of steel ; 

But no word he speaks in answer — 

Only TOth his armM heel 
Chides his weary steed, and onward 
Up the city streets they ride ; 

Fatlrers, sisters, mothers, children. 
Shrieking, praying by his side, 

“ By the God that made tliee, Randolph 1 
Tell us what mischance hath come.” 
Then he lifts his riven banner. 

And the asker’s voice is dumb. 
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The elders of the city 

Have met within their hall — 

Tlie men whom good Wng James had ch>-tb 
To watch the tower and wall- 
“ Your hands are weak with age," he said, 

“ Your hearts arc stout and true I 
So bide ye in the Maiden Town, 

Wiilc others fight for you. 

My trumpet from the Border-side 
Shall send a blast so clear, 

That all who wait within the gate 
Tliat stirring sound may hear. 

Or, if it be the will of Heaven 
Tliat back I never come. 

And if, instead of Scottish shouts, 

Yc hear the English drum, — 

Tlien let the warning bells ring out. 

Then gird you to the fray, 

Then man tlie walls like bnrghcrs stout. 
And fight while fight you may. 

Twerc better tliat in fierv flame 
The roofs should thunder down, 

Tlian that the foot of foreign foe 
Sliould trample in tlie town ! ’’ 


Tlien in came Randolph Murray, — 
His step was slow and weak, ’ 

And, as he doffed his dinted helm. 
The tears ran down his check ; 
They fell upon his corselet. 

And on his mailed hand| 

As he gped around him wistfully 
Leaning sorely on his brand. 

And none who &en beheld him 
But straight W'ere smote with fear. 
For a bolder and a sterner man 
Had never couched a spear. 
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They knew so sad a messenger 
Some ghastly ne^vs must bring : 

And all of them were fathers. 

And their sons were with the King. 

And up then rose the Provost — 

A brave old man was he. 

Of ancient name, and knightlj^ fame. 
And chivalrous degree. 

He ruled our city like a lord 
Who brooked no equal here, 

And for the townsmen’s rights 
Stood up 'gainst prince and peer. 

And he had seen the Scottish host 
March from the Borough-muir, 

With music-storm and clamorous shout. 
And all the din that thunders out 
WTien youth’s of victory sure. 

But yet a dearer thought had he, 

For, TOth a father’s pride. 

He saw his last remaining son 
Go forth by Randolph’s side. 

With casque on head and spur on heel, 
All keen to do and dare ; 

And proudly did that gallant boy 
Dunedin’s banner bear. 

Oh, woehil now was the old man's look. 
And he spake right heavily — 

“ Now, Randolph, tell thy tidings. 
However sharp they be 1 
Woe is \vTitten on tliy visage. 

Death is looking from thy face : 

Speak — ^tliough it be of overthrow. 

It cannot be disgrace I ” 

Right bitter was tlie agony 
That %vrung that soldier proud : 
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Tliricc did lie strive to answer, 

And tliricc he grranctl aloud. 

Then he gave the riven banner 
To tlie old man's shaking hand. 
Saying — “ That is all I bring ye 
From the bravest of the land 1 
Ay ! ye may look upon it — 

It was guarded well and long, 

B3' 3'oiir brothers and 3’our children, 
B3' tlic valiant and the strong. 

One b3' one thc3' fell around it, 

As the archers laid them low, 
Griml3' dying, still unconquered. 

With their faces to the foe. 

Ay 1 ye well ma3' look upon it — 
There is more than honour there. 
Else, be sure, I had not brought it 
From tlic field of dark despair. 
Never yet was ro3’al banner 
Steeped in such a costty d3’e ; 

It hatli lain upon a bosom 
Wliere no oUier shroud shall lie. 
Sirs 1 I charge you, keep it hol3’. 

Keep it as a sacred thing, 

For tlie stain ye see upon it 
Was tlie life-blood of 3’our King ! " 

" Thou ncodst not tell it : he is dead. 

God help us all this day 1 
But speak— how fought tlic citizens 
Witliin the furious fray ? 

For, by the might of Mary, 

'Twere sometliing still to tell 
That no Scottish foot went backward 
When the Ro3'al Lion fell I ” 

" No one failed him 1 He is keeping 
Royal state and semblance still ; 
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Knight and noble lie around liim 
Cold on Flodden’s fatal hill. 

Of the brave and gallant-hearted. 

Whom ye sent with prayers away. 

Not a single man departed 
From his Monarch yesterday. 

Had you seen them, O my masters i 
\^^en the night began to fall. 

And the English spearmen gathered 
Round a grim and ghastly wall ! 

As the wolves in winter circle 
Round the leaguer on the heath. 

So the greedy foe glared upward. 

Panting stiU for blood and death. 

But a rampart rose before them 
Wliich the boldest dared not scale ; 

Every stone a Scottish body. 

Every step a corpse in mail ! 

And behind it lay our Monarch, 

Clenching still his shivered sword ; 

By his side Montrose and Athole, 

At his feet a southern lord. 

All so thick they lay together, 

^Vhen the stars lit up the sky. 

That I knew not who were stricken. 

Or who yet remained to die. 

Few there were when Surrey halted. 

And his wearied host withdrew ; 

None but d5dng men around me, 

WTien the English trumpet blew. 

Then I stooped and took the banner. 

As ye see it, from his breast. 

And I closed oxtr hero's eyelids. 

And I left him to his rest." 

W. E. Avtoun. 

It is not easy to say how the poet manages to make us 
feel. Of course, he has a feeling subject, which still stirs 
Leaguer, Camp. 


( 2 , 873 ) 
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Lucy Gray ; or. Solitude 

rrne poem fo-jnac't o:i a circtrm- Unce totd Wf bp 
ir.y of a htU- mrl v.l:o. not i.vr from 

V»)rJ»)urr. \va« {lesnJtlercii in a «nou--,:omi. Iiej 
sti'ps were tTncc(.l In- her p.-uciits to the ratchne of use 
of a canaf. aixf :jo other ve--.;i!;e of her. I'.ackN-.ard 
w.arti, could Ik- traced. The l>x!y. howcfcr, teas fonnu 
ir. tl'.e canal. — \VoKI>^^vonTH j 

Orr 1 had lunni of Lucy Gray : 

And, when I crossed the v.iid, 

I chanced to sw at break of d.\y 
Tile solitaiy- child. 

Ko mate, no comrade Lucy imew ; 

She dwelt on a wide moor, 

— The sweetest thing tliat ever grew 
Beside a liuman door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play. 

The hare upon the green ; 

But the sw eet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

" To-night will be a stormy night — 

You to the town must go ; 

And take a lantern, cliild, to light 
Your moUier through the snow.” 
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" That, father, will I gladly do : 

'Tis scarcely afternoon — 

The minster-clock has just struck two. 

And yonder is the moon ! ” 

At this the father raised his hook. 

And snapped a faggot-band ; 

He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in lier hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe : 

With manj' a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powderj' snow. 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time ; 

She wandered up and down ; 

And many a lull did Lucy climb : 

But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At daybreak on a hill thej' stood 
That overlooked tlie moor ; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from their door. 

The}^ wept — and, turning homeward, cried, 
" In heaven we all sh<ill meet ; ” 

— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy’s feet. 

Then downwards from the steep hill’s edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 

And tluough tlie broken hawthorn hedge. 
And by the long stone-waU ; 



And then an open ‘ 

Tlic marks were stiU Uie same . _ 

Tliy tracked them on, nor c%crlos , 

And to the bridge they came. 

Thev foUowed from tlic 

TIjosc footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank ; 

And farther tlierc were none ! 

—Yet some maintain tliat to this day 
She is a living child ; 

Tliat you may sec sweet Lucy Oraj. 
Upon the lonesome uild. 

O’er rough and smooth shc trips alonp, 
And never looks behind ; 

And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 


\V. \Voki>5"'°i^®‘ 

Tlic note at the head of the poem gives the 
Luc\’ Grav as we might find it m a uo'vsp pe • 
poem fills out the story, and makes us fed no 
horror but also the sadness of the talc. . 

The poet uses very simple language because jiy 

ing of simple people. Few words are spoken- esp 

her, who goes on with his worlr, as he _ jj. 
'How do you reconcile the last sentence of 


by the fath 

How do you reconcile me lust +\c0 

worth’s note at the head of the poem ivith the 
beautiful stanzas at the end ? Vi'lfl— • 

At all events, Lucy Gray always remained a uhim , 
and went on living in the memory of those who hao 
known her. , 5 

"Which parts of the poem give tlie sense by the sound • 
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Lucy 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways. 
Beside the springs of Dove. 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone. 
Half hidden from the eye. 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be. 

But she is in her grave ; and oh ! 

The difference to me I 

W. Wordsworth. 


A writer says that these simple verses give the com- 
plete story of a simple outwardly uneventful life. 

Read them slowly again, wiUi this thought in your 

mind. 

The second stanza contains two very beautiful com- 
parisons or likenesses. In the first Lucy is called a 
violet; this is a " metaphor.’’ In the second her beauty 
is said to be like that of a star ; this is a simile. You 
will not find in aU English poel^ a lovelier metaphor 
and simile. 

These comparisons or likenesses are some of the most 
beautiful things in poet^. It is not always easy to teU 
a metaphor from a simile, but it is safe to call either of 
them a comparison or lilreness. The pages of this book 
are fall of them. 
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And then an open ' 

The marks were sliU the -anr „ , 

They tra<d:cd them on, nor c\ cr 1 - « 
And to the bridge they came. 

TJicy followed from the 

Those footmarks, one bj one, 

Into the middle of tlic plank , 

And farther there were none ! 

— Yet some maintain that to this daj 
She is a li\-ing cliild ; 

That you may see savcct Luc> t>ra> 
Upon the lonesome \nld. 

O’er rough and smooth she trips along. 
And never looks behind ; 


And sings a solitarj* song 
That whistles in the wind. 


VV. Wordsworth. 


Tlic note at the head of tlie p^ro gives 
Luw Gray as we might find it in a ne'vsp*!^^ 
poem fills out the storj’, and makes us feel no 
horror but also the sadness of the tale. 

The poet uses very simple language hecansene^ 
ing of sunple people. Few words are spoken— -esi^ 
bj'the father, who goes on wth his work, as ne mu _ 
How do you reconcile the last sentence ol ' . 1 ^ 

wortli’s note at the head of the poem with the 
beautiful stanzas at the end ? v,-ia— 

At all ei'ents, Lucy Gray always remained a **“0 
and went on li\-ing in the memory of those who uRu 
known her. , 

WTiich parts of the poem give the sense by the sound i 



Lucy 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove. 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very' few to love. 


A violet by' a mossy stone. 
Half hidden from the eye. 
Fair as a star, when only' one 
Is shining in the sky'. 


She lived unknown, and few could Icnow 
When Lucy' ceased to be. 

But she is in her grave ; and oh ! 

The difference to me ! 

W. Wordsworth. 


Avrriter says that these simple verses give the com- 
plete story of a simple outwardly uneventful life. 

Read them slowly again, with this thought in your 
mind. 

The second stanza contains t\vo very beautiful com- 
parisons or likenc.sses. In the first Lucy is called a 
violet : this is a " metaphor.’’ In the second her beauty 
is said to be like that of a star; this is a simile. You 
will not find in all English poetry a lovelier metaphor 
and simile. 

These comparisons or likenesses are some of the most 
beautiful things in poetry. It is not always easy to tell 
a metaphor from a simile, but it is safe to call either of 
them a comparison or lilteness. The pages of this book 
are fall of them. 
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The Battle of Kilhccranlde 

On tlio height’' of Kililccninkie 
Vi,-aT.<'r-inoni our army lay. 

Slowly ro^c the mist in columns^ 

From tlif river’s broln n \v.i\ . 

Ho ir^ly roan-d the sv.ollon to^nt, 
.And the y.-.ss was wn'.pt in gloom, 
\M>on the claii'mi n rf»=e togi thcr 
From their lair amidst the broom. 
Then we l>cltcd on our f-artans, 

And our bonnets down we drew. 
And we felt our broidswords edges. 
And we provtd them to be true ' 
And we pniy<d the prayer of soldiers, 
.And we crle<l the gnUKring cn'. 

And we clasp, d the hands of kinsmen, 
And wo savore to do or die ! 

Then our leader rode bt'forc us, 

On lus war-horsv' blac.k .as night ; — 
AA’ell tlie Camcrouian rebels 

Knew tliat charger in the fight . . . 
And he raised his hand for silenco — 

" Soldiers ! I have sworn a vow : 
Ere tlie ei'cning star shall glisten 
_On Schiehalhon’s lofty brow, 

Eitlier we shall rest in triumph. 

Or another of the Graemes 


Iraujcdiatclv after the Revoluu’on which 
111. and Mar^* 11. joint rulers of the United Kin?d^» 
James Graham (or Graotne) of Cla\erhou«e, Viscount Dundee* 
toucM the clans against WUUam of Orange, defeating Gcner^ 
Macl^y at the Pass of Kilhccranldc on June 17 , i 6 Sg The batth- 
lasted onlv a ievr minutes. Graham was buned in Blair .\thcll 
^urchyard. The stor>' is supposed to l>e told bv one of Graham » 
falloAAcrs. 

Cnnrmjijian Graham had helped to hunt down the CamcV 

omans, who refused to axrrship God in any way but their ov,*n. 
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Shall have died in battle harness 
For his countrjf and King James . . . 

Strike ! and drive the trembling rebels 
Backward o’er the stormy Forth ; 

Let them tell tin ir pale Convention 
How they lared within the Nortlu 
Let them tell tliat Highland honour 
Is not to be bought or sold. 

That we scorn their Prince’s anger 
As we loatlie Ins foreign gold. 

Strike ! and when the fight is over, 

If you look in vain lor me, 

\t’hcre the dead are lying thickest. 

Search for him that was Dundee ! ” . . . 

Soon we heard a challenge trumpet 
Sounding in tlie pass below, 

And the distant tramp of horses. 

And tlie t'oices of the foe. 

Down we crouched amid the bracken, 

Till the Lowland ranks drew near ; 

Panting like the hounds in summer 
^^’hcn they scent the stately deer. 

From the dark defile emerging 
Next we saw the squadrons come, 

Leslie’s foot and Leven’s troopers. 

Marching to the tuck of drum ; 

Through tlie scattered wood of birches, 

O’f r the broken ground and heath. 

Wound tlie long battalion slowly. 

Till tliey gained tlie field beneath. 

Then we hounded from our covert — 

Judge how looked the Saxons tlien. 

When tliey saw tlie rugged mountain 
Start to life with armed men ! 

Like a tempest doivn tlie ridges 
Swept the hurricane of steel. 

King James. The second of that name, whom tVilliam III. had 
succeeded. 
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Kow tlic slogan of Macdonald, ^ 

riashwl the hroad-w-ord of Lochiel . 

Vainly sped the withering volley 
'.Mongst the of our baiKl,— 

On we poured until we met them 
Foot to foot, and hand 

Horse and man went down like dnfU.ooa 

When the floods are bl^ck at lUle, 

And ilicir carcasses arc whirling 
In the Gany's deepest pool. 

Horse and man went down Ixifore us. 

Living fo-' there lamed none 
On the field of Killiecranldc 

When that stubborn figbt w^ done. 

And the evening star was shining. 

On Scbich.Ulion's distant head, 

Vilen we unped our bloody broadstvorcis 
And returned to count the dead. 

Tlicrc wo found him. gashed and goiy. 
Stretched upon the cumbered plain, 

As ho told us whexc to seek liim. 

In lire thickest of the slain. 

And a smile \^’as on liis ensage. 

For within his dying car 
Pealed tlic joedul note of triumph, 

And tlic clansmen’s clamorous cheer. 

So, amid the battle's thunder. 

Shot, and steel, and answering flame, 

In the glory of his manhood, 

Passed the spirit of tlie Graeme ! 

W. E. Aa-Tom.'. 


This es another stirring lay, rushing along in a manner 
almost breathless, like the stream in the narrow pass 
where the battle was fought. 

History blames Graham of Cla\-crhouse for manv cruel 
deeds, but he died like a brave man, fighting for the'prince 
whom he reckoned ought to be on the throne. 

Carry, A tributary of the Tay. 
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Who is supposed to be telling tlie story ? 

Try to write a portion of the story of Trafalgar in this 
measure. You might begin : 

' 02 the coasts of proud Hispania.” 


Bernardo and Alphonso 

With some good ten of his chosen men, Bernardo 
hath appeared, 

Before them all, in the palace hall, the l5Tng King to 
beard ; 

With cap in hand and eye on ground, he came in 
reverent guise, 

But ever and anon he frowned, and flame broke from 
his eyes. 

“ A curse upon thee,” cries the King, “ who com’st 
unbid to me ; 

But what from traitor’s blood should spring save 
traitor like to thee ? 

His sire, lords, had a traitor’s heart ; perchance our 
champion bra'v'e 

May think it w'ere a pious part to share Don Sancho’s 
grave.” 

“ \\flioever told this tale the King hath raslmess to 
repeat,” 

Cries Bernard, “ here my gage I fling before the liar’s 
feet ! 

No treason was in Sancho’s blood, no stain in mine 
doth lie — 

Below the throne, what knight will own the coward 
calumny ? 

“ The blood that I like water shed, when Roland did 
advance, 

’ By secret traitors hired and led, to make us slaves of 
France ; — 
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'ilu' lifi' vi King Ah>l>.o'n?^> I ^ivid at R.-ijiD-Jrai— 

S'nur v.-nnK., Lord Knig, arc ri a^inptn'^c: abai'.darit ior 

it ai! 1 

“ Your hor-.'- \ra'^ dou-n. — \‘our Iiojvj vms So'.vii, I vat- 
the i.ikhinri -iunr 

That soon had dnink jour roy.'i} blood, had I no. aj.n- 
tiirrd nniu' ; . - < 

BtU nirmorj' of .-•■rvico done de'sertc-th. tl’.c 

And j-ou'vo tli.uikcd thv i^on for lik and cromt »-y the 
father’s b'.iKvdj' into. 

“ Von swore y.onr kinelj' f-'dth to fit 1^'^“ 

SaiK'ho fri'f. . , 

But, curse upon your paltering breath I the lignt he 
n'-'( r did , 

He died in dungeon cold and dim. by Alphonse’s base 
deerw. 

And visage blind and stiffened limb were all they pa''*^ 
to me, 

"Tlie King th.at swera-eth from his word hath strdr.c-d 
his purpilc blac’n — 

Xo Spanish lord uill draw -.hr; sword behind a liar’s 
back ; 

But noble vengeance shall be mine ; an open hate I'H 
show — 

The King hath injured Carpio’s line, and Bernard is 
his foe.” 

“ Seize— -seize him ! " loud the IvLne doth scream. 
“ There are a thousand here — 

Let his foul blood tljis instant stream — what 1 caitiffs, 
do j'ou fear ? - • 

Seize— Mize tire traitor i " But not one to move a 
finger daroih, — 

Bernardo standelh by tlie tlirone. and calm his sword 
he bareth. 
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He drew the falchion from the sheath and held it up 
on high, 

And all tlie hall was still as death ; cries Bernard, 
“ Here am I ; 

And here’s the sword tliat owns no lord, excepting 
Heaven and me ; 

Fain would I know who dares its point — Kmg, Conde, 
or Grandee ? ” 

Then to his mouth the horn he drew — (it hung below 
his cloak) — 

His ten true men the signal knew, and through the 
ring they broke ; 

With helm on head and blade in hand, the knights the 
circle brake ; 

And back the lordlings ’gan to stand, and the false 
lung to quake. 

“ Ha 1 Bernard,” quoth Alphonso, ‘‘ what means this 
warlike guise ? 

You know full well I jested — j’ou know 3 'our worth I 
prize.” 

But Bernard turned upon his heel, and smiling passed 
away ; 

Long rued Alphonso and CastiUe the jesting of that 
day. 

J. G. Lockhart. 

Bernardo’s Revenge 

What tents gleam on the green liillside, like snow in 
the sunny beam, 

Wdiat gloomy warriors gather there, like a surl}' moim- 
tain stream ? 

These, for Bernardo’s vengeance, have come like a 
stormy blast. 

The rage of their long-cherished hate on a cruel long 
to cast. 
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" Smitcrs of tsTanny I " cries their chief. " res yonder 
slavish host. 

We shall drench the field tcith their craven blood, or 
freedom's hopes were lost ; 

You Imow 1 come for a faiiier's dc.ath, my fihal tow 
to pav, 

nten let the “ Murdmnl Sancho ! ” be your battle* 
<ny to-day. 

" On, on ! for the death of the itmant king ! ” 
“ Hurrali ! " was the answering cn' ; 

“ We follow tli(X' to vicloiy, or follow thee to die ! ’’ 

The battlefield, — the charge, — the shock, — ^the<|uiver- 
ing struggle now, — 

The rout, — the shout ! — while liclitnings flash from 
Bernardo’s angry brow. 

The chieftain’s arm has need of rest, iiis brand drips 
red witli gore. 

But one last sacrifice remains, ere his work of toil is 
o’er. 

Tire King, who looked for TOCtora* from liis large and 
well-trained host, 

Kow flics for safety from the field, where all his hopes 
are lost ; 

But full in front, with blood-red stvord, a tvarrior 
appears. 

And the war-cry, " Murdered Sancho ! ” rins 3 in the 
ttwant's cars. 

•'Hal noble King, have we met at last’" wifh 
scornful lip he cries : 

" Don Sancho’s son would speak vith vou once more 
before he dies ; 

•' Your kindness to my sainted sire is graven on mv 
heart. 

And I would show my gratitude once more before we 
part. 
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Draw ! for tlie last of Sancho’s race is ready for your 
sword ; — 

Bernardo’s blood should flow by him, by whom his 
sire’s was poured 1 

" \Miat wait you for, \'ilc, craven wretch ? it w'as not 
thus j'ou stood 

WTien laying out your fiendish plans to spiU my 
father’s blood. 

Draw’ 1 for I will not learn from thee the assassin’s 
coward trade, 

I scorn the lesson you have taught — unsheathe your 
murderous blade ! ” 

Roused by Bernardo’s fierj' taunts, the King at length 
engaged ; 

He fought for life, but all in vain ; unequal strife he 
w'agcd 1 

Bernardo’s sword has pierced his side — the tjrant’s 
reign is o’er, — 

“ Father, I have fiilfilled my vow’, I thirst for blood no 
more." 

U.N'KNO\VN. 

This stor3’ belongs to the early days, to the time of 
Cliarlemagne (742-S14), whose great leader Roland is 
spoken of in the fourth stanza. At Roncesval, a pass in 
the Pyrenees, the army of Charlemagne, under Roland, 
was overtaken by the Moors of Spam and cut to pieces, 
Roland being slain. 

The two poems tell us a tale of anger, passion, and 
revenge, suitable to the time when men’s chief occupation 
was war. The question is, do the tivo writers tell the 
story vigorously, with force and strength ? Can you 
hear the rattle of armour and weapons and the tramp of 
horses in the line used by the poets ? 

If so, you might use the line to describe one of oiu: own 
battles, say Waterloo, or, better still, Agincourt, par- 
ticulars of which you can obtain from your history book. 



Goody Blake and Harry Gill 

Turr. hToisY 

On ! v.-'n.itV tif [ii.iitfT ? v.hat’*. ihc matter 
What J' t that .uO M.iinf Marry th.l! ? 

Tli.it c^ fniion hi- tt* ili ihi'> rkattiT, 
Ch.ilirr, < hatti r. . halt* r stili ! 

Of w.d'tiu.at-. iLtrr\- ha*' tio lark, 

Got'd itutni itTi v, asul line ; 

Me ba-i a M.inki'l on his b.irV:. 

Ami (Oats fiiouith lo ‘-moilu-r nine. 

In March, DecomU r, and in jnly, 

’Tis ail tiu' s.'inic %viUi lia.rrv tiill ; 

'Hie ndftliiionrs t.'il, am! tO! you truly, 

His tn'lii ilu \- chain r, Uiatu-r ~ull. ’ 

At niplit, at nioniint;, and at norm, 

'Tis all the same wnli llatry Gill ; 

Beneath the snn, lienenth the moon, 

His teeth tiiey chatter, chutler still ! 

Young Hairy was a lusty drover. 

And who so stout oi limb as be ? 

HiS cheeks wen' red as niddv clover ; 

His voice was like the voice of three. 

Old Goody Blake w.-cs old and poor ; 

111 fed she was, and thinly clad ; 

And any man who pa.s.sed her door 
Might stx' how poor a hut she had. 

All day she spun in her poor dwelling : 

And then her three hours’ work at nicht 
Alas 1 'twas hardly worUi the tclliiuri 
It would not pay lor candle-liglit. 

Remote from sheltered village green. 

On a hill's northern side she dwelt, 
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WTiere from sea-blasts the hawthorns lean. 
And hoary dews are slow to melt. 

By the same fire to boil their pottage. 

Two poor old dames, as I have known. 

Will often live in one small cottage ; 

But she, poor woman ! housed alone. 
’Twas well enough when summer came. 
The long, warm, lightsome summer-day. 
Then at her door the canty dame 
Would sit, as any linnet, gay. 

But when the ice our streams did fetter. 

Oh then how her old bones would shake ! 
You would have said, if you had met her, 
’Tw'as a hard time for Goody Blake. 

Her evenings then were dull and dead : 

Sad case it was, as you may think. 

For very cold to go to bed ; 

And then for cold not sleep a wink. 

0 joy for her ! whene’er in winter 
The vdnds at night had made a rout ; 

And scattered many a lusty splinter 
And many a rotten bough about. 

Yet never had she, well or sick. 

As every man who knew her says, 

A pile beforehand, turf or stick. 

Enough to warm her for three days. 

Now, when the frost was past enduring. 
And made her poor old bones to ache. 
Could anything be more alluring 
Than an old hedge to Goody Blake ? 

And now and then, it must be said. 

When her old bones were cold and cliill. 
She left her fire, or left her bed. 

To seek the hedge of Harry GiU. 
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Kow Ilnrry he had long sa«pcctcd 
Tills trispass of old Goody Blake ; 

And vowed that she should be detected--* 
Tliat he on her would vengeance take. 
And oft from his warm fire he'd go. 

And to the fields his road veould take ; 
And there, at night, in frost and snow. 

He w'alchcd to seize old Goody Blake. 

.•\nd once, behind a rick of barley, 

Tlius looking out did Harry stand ; 

Tlic moon was full and sliining dearly. 
And crisp \ritii frost tlie stubble land. 

— He hears a noise — he's all awake — 
.^gain 1 — on tip-toe down tiie hill 
He softly creeps — 'tis Goody Blake ; 

She’s at the hedge of Harry Gill 1 

Right glad w.-is he when he beheld her ; 
Stick sdter stick did Goody pull ; 

He stood behind a bush of elder, 

Till she had filled her apron full. 

When with her load she turned about. 
The by-^vay back again to take ; 

He started forward, witli a shout, 

And sprang upon poor Goody Bliike. 

And fiercely by the arm he took her, 

And by the arm he held her fast. 

And fiercely by the arm he shook her. 

And cried, “ I've caught you Uien at last ! 
Tlien Goody, who had nothing said. 

Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 

And, kneeling on the sticks, she prayed 
To God that is the judge of all. 

She prayed, her withered hand uprearin'' 
While Harry held her by tlie arm — 
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“ God ! who art never out of hearing, 

Oh, may he never more be warm ! ’’ 

The cold, cold moon above her head. 

Thus on her loiees did Goody pray ; 

Young Harry heard what she had said : 

And icy cold he turned away. 

He went complaining all the morrow 
That he was cold and very chill ; 

His face was gloom, his heart was sorrow, 

Alas ! that day for Harry Gill ! 

That day he wore a riding-coat. 

But not a whit the warmer he : 

Another was on Thursday brought, 

And ere the Sabbath he had three. 

Twas all in vain, a useless matter, 

And blankets were about him pinned ; 

Yet still his jaws and teeth they chatter ; 

Like a loose casement in the wind. 

And Harry' s hesh. it ic'd away 
And all who see him say, 'tis plain, 
lAat, hve as long as live he may. 

He never ivill be warm again. 

No word to any man he utters, 

A-bed or up, to young or old ; 

But ever to himself he mutters, 

" Poor Harry GDI is very cold." 

A-bed or up, by night or day ; 

His teeth they chatter, diatter still. 

Now thinlc, ye farmers all, I pray. 

Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill ! 

W . Wordsworth, 

IVhat is the refrain of this poem and what sound does it 
suggest ? 

( 2 , 878 ) 


11 
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Tliis IS another simple country story. Is it tcM in a 
particularly simple manner ? , ^ • 

\Vc have seen tluat Wordsworth y.-as ^ood at compan. 
sons. Are there any suitable ones in tlus poem ? It ro» 
which do you Uiink the best ? 

The story makes us look round to see if the door 
been Iclt open, and then find out whether the fire 
poking. Of course, it served Harry right, but we vash he 
and Goody could both be made comfortable and 

Trj' to rr-rite a stanza (or even two) patting dungs 
right. 


Boadicca 

AN ODE 

When the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods. 

Sought, wath an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her countrj’'s gods, 

Sage beneath a spreading oak 
Sat tlte Druid, hoary chici. 

Every' burtung word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief : 

“ Princess I if our aged eyes 
Weep upon thy matchless UTongs, 

'Tis because resentment tics 
AH the terrors of our tongues. 

" Rome shall perish — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish hopeless and abhorred. 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

" Rome, for empire far renowned. 
Tramples on a thousand states': 

Soon her pride shall kiss the groimd, 

Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates. 
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“ Other Romans shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldier’s name, 

Sounds, not arms, shall wn the prize. 

Harmony the path to fame. 

, “ Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land. 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings. 

Shall a wider world command. 

“ Regions Csesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway. 

Where his eagles never flew. 

None invincible as they.” 

Such the bard’s prophetic words. 

Pregnant with celestial fire. 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, rvith all a monarch’s pride. 

Felt them in her bosom glow. 

Rushed to battle, fought and died, 

Dying, hurled them at the foe. 

" Ruf&ans, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 

Empire is on us bestowed. 

Shame and ruin wait for you 1 ” 

WlLniAM COWPER. 

Refresh your memory by reading the story of Boadicea 
in your history book, and then find out whether Cowper 
read the same story, and whether he has added to it. 

He has written a very neat, tidy poem. Not a word is 
wasted. The accents fell with regular beat. The tone 
is lofty and dignified. The Druid speaks as a prophet, 
though it was, of course, very easy for the poet to make 
him do so I 
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Uso the st 2 .nxa for a poem (or p-art of 
Cbaita. Make Stephen I-angton 
aboat tlie promi-'es whicli King Joins ss to be * ■ 
make at Ruaniincdc. 


The Loss of the Royal George 

Toll for the brave. 

The brave that are no more ! 

All stink beneath the wave, 

Fast bt’ their native shore 1 

Eight hundred of the brave 
\\'hose courage tvcll was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel 
And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds. 
And she was overset ; 

Dotvn went the Roycl George, 

With all her ertv.- corapiete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kemjxaifeit is gone ; 

His last sea-fight is fought. 

His work of glorj- done. 

It was not in the battle ; 

Ho tempest gave the shock ; 

She sprang no fatal leak. 

She ran upon no rock. 

His stvoid was in its sheath. 

His fingers held the j>en. 

When KomjXHifdt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 



— ^Weigh the vessel up 
Once dreaded by our foes I 
And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound. 

And she may float again 

Full charged with England’s thunder. 

And plough the distant main : 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o’er. 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 

W. COWPER. 

The Royal George, while being repaired in Portsmouth 
harbour, was overturned on the morning of August 29, 
1782. The total loss of life was about one thousand. 

K Gaurt Martial was held after the disaster, but the 
minutes were not published till 1922. While the work- 
men were busy on the heeled-up vessel two loud cracks 
Were heard, and the ship suddenly sank because " some 
material part of her frame gave way, which can only be 
accounted for by the general state of the decay oj her 
timbers.” 

Where is Gawper wrong ? 


The Battle of the Baltic 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s ^eno^vn, 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s cro^\•n, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone j 
By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand. 

And tlie Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 
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Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their buhvarlts on the brine ; 

W^iic the sign of battle ficav 
On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April mom by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path 
'There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held nis breath 
For a time. 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene : 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O'er die deadly space between. 

■" Hearts of oak 1 " our captains cried, when each 
gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round tlie ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
O! the sun. 

Again I again I a^n I 
And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back ; — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom : — 

'Then ceased — and all is wail. 

As they strike the shattered sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Dght the gloom. 

Out spoke the \'ictor then 
As he hailed them o’er the wave, 

“ Ye are brothers t ye are men 1 
And we conquer but to sa%-e ; 

So peace instead of death let us bring • 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the creu-s, at England’s feet, 
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And make submission meet 
To our King.” 

Then Denmark blessed our chief 
That he gave her wounds repose : 

And the soimds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose. 

As death withdrew his shades from the day : 
While the sun looked smiling bright 
O’er a wde and woeful sight, 

M^ere the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 

Now joy, old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy might. 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

^^^ilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 

And yet amidst that joy and uproar. 

Let us think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep 
By thy ^vlld and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts ! to Britain’s pride 
Once so faithful and so true. 

On the deck of fame that died 
With the gallant, good Riou : 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave I 
While the billow mournful rolls. 

And the mermaid’s song condoles. 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave 1 campbeli.. 

Why has the poet talcen great care to make his verses 
sound loudly ? Select some of the best booming lines 
and two or three quiet ones, by way of contrast. 

Note the effective beginning and ending. 

Is there any ill-feeling in the verses, or any boastful- 
ness ? 
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Rosabclic 

O nsrrs', pay ! 

l\o Vi.'twijhly <'f s.rni'i I tcU ; 

Soft K t5if note ar.'l $.'.<5 tf'.e !.\y 
TlMt ntotirti?. the !o'.-e!y Rc«,-ibii]e. 

" 2n<K5r, mcx>r the bars'*. crrvr ! 

Ari<5. gentle b'lye, ddgrv to rt:iy S 
Best tjsce in Cbjiie K:ivcri<;bcndi, 

Xor tempt the siorzxiy firth to-<I.iy. 

“ Tiic bbckcr.sng v.*avc b edged vdtls •white : 

To inch and rock Use sea-mevv5 £Iy : 

Tnc fisbcri have, heard the v>‘atcT-?j^tc, 
Wlic^ screams forelxdc that v.reck is nigh. 

" Last night the gifted scer did view 
A avet shroud swathed ro'ond ladye .gay ; 
Thrm stay thee. Fair, in Ravensheuch ; 

V-hy cross the gloomy firth today ? ” 

“ Tis not because Loul I andesay's heir 
To-night at Rcslin loatis tiic ball. 

But that my ladyc-mother tlicrc 
Sits lonely in her castle-h?JL 

“ *Tis not because the ring they ride, 

Asid lindesay at the ring rides •svc-l). 

But that my sire the wne v.-ill chide 
If 'tis not filled by Rosabell'i.” 

— O’er Roslin afl that dreary' night 
A wondrous blare was seen to gleam ; 

'Tvnvs broader than the •watch-fire's light. 

And redder than the bright moonbeam. 
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It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 

It ruddied aU the copsewood glen ; 

’Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak. 

And seen from cavemed Hawiliomden. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel proud 
\^'he^e Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie. 

Each baron, for a sable shroud. 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seemed aU on fire %vithin, around. 

Deep sacristy and altar’s pale ; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound. 

And glimmered all the dead men's mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 

There are t\venty of Roslin's barons bold 
Lie buried vdthin that proud chapelle ; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle. 

And each Saint Clair was buried there, 

With candle, with book, and with knell 

But the sea-caves rung and the wild ^vinds sung 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

_ This is an eerie, creepy, ghostly piece, full of pictures 
rich in colour. 

In which stanza does the lady begin to speak ? 



The Burial of Sir John hloorc after Coruitha 

a dram v‘w. hrani, not a funtial r.<>*e, 

As lii''. cohjc to t]’.'' rampart we hurn-'d t 
Mot a Foidsf-T di-zliargcd In's fartwril jhot 
O'er die fjravc where oi:r hero we biirifcL 


We burk'd Ixim tiarWv at dead of nicht. 

'Ojo sorJi. wstli osjr knvooctF liin’dne. 

By the fitruftstUnft moe.nlx'jim'r- mk-ty h^ht 
And die landiom diitsiy burning. 

Mo ufdesF coffin endoF^vj hts lireast, 

Not in ?het't or in shrond we wmind him ; 

But he lay like a w.’jnor taking hk rest, 

With his martial cloai: around liim. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoVie not a word of sorrov.' ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face tliat was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, .as -we hollowed his narrow bed 
And smoothed dmro his lonely pdloss', 

Tluat the foe and the stranger would tread o’er bis head 
And we far away on the billw i 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone 

And' o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ’ 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our hcas'y task was done 
WTien tlie dock struck the hour for retiring • 

And we heard the distant and random gun ^ ' 

ITiat the foe was sullenly firing. 
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Slowlj' and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and wc raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone v.nth his glorjf. 

Charles Wolre. 


Look up tlie Battle of Corunna in your history book ; 
but remember that there is something better than liis- 
torical facts in tlris poem. WTiat do you think it is ? 

Study the language of the verses ? Is the meaning ni- 
val's clear ? Are tlie lines smooth-sounding or rough ? 

Is the poem serious, sad, melancholy, miserable, 
gloomy, hopeless, inspiring, proud, dignified, or savage ? 
Or is it more than one of tliese things ? 

Study the phrases. WTiich do you like best ? 

Why is this a good poem for reading aloud ? 

Does the poem suggest a picture ? If so, indicate 
roughly how it ought to be composed. 

There is character in words which can be discovered if 
we linger over them — such words as home, brother, glory, 
sorrow, warrior, love, joy, peace hope. What other 
words appeal to you ? 


Horatius at the Bridge 

[Tarquinius Superbus (also known as Sextus), the l^t 
of the Idngs of ancient Rome, driven from the city by his 
people for his wickedness, took refuge in Etruria with 
Ears Porsena, who raised an army in support of Sextus 
and marched on Rome. .Wc begin where they have 
almost reached the bridge crossing the Tiber and leading 
into the city. The defenders axe led by the chief magis- 
trate, knoivn as the Consul.] 

But the Consul’s brow was sad, 

And the Consul’s speech was low. 

And darkly looked he at the wall. 

And darkly at the foe. 
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" Tlicir van will upon us 
Before Uie bridge goes down ; ^ 

And if they once may v.in the bridge, 
Wiat hope to save the toum ? ” 

Tlien out spake brave iroratius, 

Tlic Captain of tlie Gate : 

" To ever}’ man upon tfiis earth 
Death cometh soon or late, 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful o<!ds. 

For the ashes of Ins fathers. 

And the temples of his Gods. 


" And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 

And for the wife who nurses 
His b;iby at her breast, 

And for tlic holy maidens 
\Mio feed the eternal flame, 

To save them from false Sc.xtus, 
That wrought the det?d of shame ? 


•' Hew down the bridge. Sir Consul, 
With all the speed vc may ; 

I, uitli two more to help me, ’ 

Will hold the foe in plav. 

In yon strait path a thou^nd 
May well be stopped by tlircc. 
Now who wil stand on either hand. 
And keep tlic bridge with me ? 


Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 

A Ramnian proud was he : 

“ Lo, I will stand at tliy right hand. 
And keep tlie bridge” with thee."’ 


The holy maidens, The Vestal Virpns who kept ati-.h* 
sacred fire of Vesta, the goddess of the hearth, in her temnie 


temple. 
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Four hundred tninipcts sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 

As that great host with measured tread. 
And spears advanced, and ensigns sprrad, 
Rollcrl slowly towards tlic bridge’s head. 
Where stcKxi the dauntless Three. 


The Tlirce stood calm and silent. 

And looked upon the foes. 

And a great shout of Laughter 
From .all tlic vanguard rose : 

And forth three chiefs came spurring 
Before tliat deep array ; 

To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high tlicir shiekls, and flew 
To win the narrow way ; 


Aumis from green Tifemum, 

Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 

And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Ilva’s mines ; 

And Picus, long to Clusium 
Vassal in peace and war, 

\Mio led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that grey where, girt with towers. 
The fortress of Ncquinum lowers 
O’er the pale waves of Nar. 


Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into tlie stream bencatli ; 
Herminius struck at ^ius, * 

And clove him to the teeth ; 

At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fieiy thrust : 

And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in tlie bloody dust. 



Thf-n. %vl!irln*!t xip hw brixi'Jworrt 
With iiairl- to tlic heislit, 

Hf .u,Mi!;''t HoraliU', 

Arsfl '■•ni It'' •.'•'Ml ii!" 

Wuh ?.hi' id and i>i.id- lior.'.tn'.s 

Riulit driily tum-'t’ liv Wow. , ^ 

Tile itio'sv, tiioiiah tunn-d. rasuf yet tpo n5§-V • 
It Id', licim, but ins tiiipJj t 

TJiC* Tti^ns r.>»s^*d a joyful cry 
To sv:e tiic n.il bloo<tl llow. 

lie r'V'U<l. and on llcmiinius 
He leam'd one brc-ntlnnst -space , 

Tlicn, liV;o a wDd-ent m.-id w-iilj wound?, 
Spning right at Astur’s fare. 

Through teeth, and skull, .ind helmet. 

So fierce a thrust he sped. 

The good word stood a hantl-hncadili out 
Behind the Tuscan's head. 

And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at tliat deadlt' stroke, 

Tkt sl-f-a-ol/’j Ut:fT. Aceordi-ic to the nndcr.;V"g™d, 
n-niGs, the aoorstori o! the Roraacs, tvere nursed la tberr 
t.> u sht-fttjU. 
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none v.’jio Iv fortiso-ii 

To I'-aii <«di dim attack : 

But tiirfvr b-hind criwl " For.vard 
And tho^c }>>-fort* cri»'d " Back ! ' 
And harkv.'urd now and forward 
\Vavcr> tl'.o d'^t-p amiv ; 

And on th>' to'-nnf; •^«.a of 
To and fro tlw standards nx‘1 : 
And til*- victortotis trumjKt-pcal 
Di'ts fitfully away. 


V< t on''- man for one mom'-nt 
>t«<l out b- fore the crowd ; 

\V<-11 known \v;« lie to .all the Three, 
.\nd tli-'-y it.ave him ttre-etrnt; loud : 
“ Now wdetiiu", welcome. Sexuis ! 

Now wrlcmr.i- to thy home ! 

Wliv d<v=.t thou stay, .and turn .away ? 
Hen.- Iks the roa^ to Rome.” 


Thrice looked be at tlie dtv ; 

Thncc looked he .at the de.ad ; 

And thrice came on m fnra-. 

And thrice tumetl back in dread ; 

And, white with fear and hatred. 
Scowled at the n.arrow wav 

Wlicre, wallowang in a pool of blood. 
The bravest Tuscans Lay. 

But meanwhile axe and lever 
H.ave manfully been plied ; 

And now tlie bridge hangs tottering 
-Above Uic boiling tide. 

“ Come back, come back, Horatius 1 ” 
Loud cried tlie Fathers all. 

“ Back, Larfa'as 1 back. Herminius 1 
Back, ere tlie ruin fall ! ” 



* 

n5-noi<5nfmir.S: 

Kour.d to f'"- « 

Nought «pakc j,« ^..c he ; 

To &extu<i nonsht 

E«t hr «"' ” i,p. horr.e ; 

Th-v.iutepo*cho 

<1 n TiU r ! if.ther Tiber ! 

Vo -iormd ot ioy or sorrow ^ 
sfoSd r,:rr.ioB where h'' sank . 

O^nld scarce forbear to diecr. 

=lS*SfS'S.sof™ = 

4x'’SS"^ 

And heavw with hb armour 

\ndtp^nt with dmn§ing_blo^s-s : 

But still again he rose. 

Oae of th* seven HUs on svUch Rome wos Vm .. 
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Horathis in his ham<^5. 

Hailing upon one l;ncc ; 

And underneath is v,-rittcn, 

In letters all of poU, 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave daj’s of old- 

And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the tnnn pet-blast tluit cries to them 
To clinrpc tfic V'olscian home ; 

And wives siill pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridpe so well 
In the brave daj'S of old. 

Arid in the nights of winter. 

Wlien the cold north winds blow, 

And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 

Wien round the lonely cottage 
Raars loud the tempest’s dtn. 

And the good logs of Algidu-S 
Roar louder yet m'tJiin ; 

Wien the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit ; 

Wlicn the cliostnuts glow in the embers. 
And the lad turns on tlic spit ; 

Wlien young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 

XMien tlic girls arc wcasing baskets. 

And the lads are shaping botvs ; 

\Mien the goodman mends his armour. 
And trims his helmet's plume ; 

^^^len the goodwife's shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; . 
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With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told. 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave daj^s of old. 

Lord Macaulay. 

WTi.it words would you u«:e to dcscrilx-' this iwcm ? 

Select what yon coii-'idcr to bo the bravest hues ; the 
most exciting ; the saddast ; the most insp:ni!g ; the 
best for expressing sense by sound. 

\t’hat do yon consider the crisis of the storj* ? 

is your opinion on (i) Sextus. (2) I^trs Porsen.a ? 

Use tills stanza as a jiattem for lines on the escape 
of Prince Edward from his guarrls. (Read the stoiy of 
Simon de Jilontfort in j-our history- book.) 


To a Water-fowl 

WurruKR, midst falling dew, 

\Miile glow the heavens witli the last steps of day. 
Far, tlirough their rosy dcptlis, dost thou pursue 
Th}' solitary' way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As. darkly painted on tlic crimson sky, 

Tliy fi^re floats along. 

Scek’st thou the plasliy brink _ 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side ? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast. 

The desert and lUinutablc air. 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 

At that far height, the cold tliin atmosphere. 



How do you tliinlc thts pocjn should lx* rc.id ? 

\Mint happened when " the abyss of heaven ” swal- 
lowed tip the form of the water-fowl ? 

Could the author linvc told alxJut the water-fowl m 
prose ? 


Martin’s Gift 

Child. Is she for me ? Oh, thank vmi, Martin dear. 
Wiat shaU I call her ? 

Martir., the Boaitmn. Well, sir, what you please. 

C/n'W. Then avrite on her The Eagle. 

MaTtin. Ble,ss the child t 

IJaglo ! M'h}', you know nought of eagles, you. 

Mlicn wc lay off the caast, up Canada w.iy, 

.%d ch.anced to be ashore when twilight fell. 

That was the place for eagles ; bald tlicy were, 

M'itli cj’cs as yellow as gold. 

Child. ' Oh, Martin dear, 

Tell me about them. 

Martin. Tell ! there’s nought to tell. 

Only tliey snored at nights and frightened us. 

Child. Snored ? 

Martin. Ay, I tell you, snored ; they slept upright 
In tlie great oaks by scores ; as tnie as time. . . . 

\Vhcn the moon was full, 
I’ve seen tlicm fish at night, in the middle watch. 
When she got low. I've seen them plunge like stones. 
And come up fighting witli a fish as long. 

Ay, longer than my arm, and tlicy would sail 
When thc3' had struck its life out — they would sail — 
Over the deck, and show tlicir fell, ficr^ ej'es. 

And croon for pleasure, hug the prey, and speed 
Grand as a frigate on a wind. 

Child. My ship. 

She must be called The Eagle, after tliese. 

Jean Ingelow. 

This is out of place in a poetry book, you say. It is 
a conversation or dialogue without any rhymes or regular 




which words from •'Martins Gift’ 
sail this pctmc? 





starijas, Bui tlt«5 lines have jnem or tc« re pilar t'eat, 
which pieje has jiot, Lwk r.t Maiiin's InK^tc'.t 
and you will sec what 1 snean. Furtlicr, Use rhert hnt"< 
can be put tegether lo mahe loop oner-. For example, 

V.liat shall 1 call her ? ’* ” Well. dr. wlat yon 
please.'' 

The piece is dramatic poetry, like a rrene f:om a play. 

There are pood word-pictures in it. Winch do you 
think the clc.arcsl ? 

How does the artist help out the .story ? 

Tty to pmt a convcrs.ation Irotn otic of ytnir j-diortl 
tcading-bobla into thh, diamatic farm. 


Prince Artlnir and Hubert 

A room iti a casilc. 


Etxicr Hubert ayul Executioners. 

Htth. Heat me tlursc irons Itol ; and look thou stand 
Witliin the arras : tvhen 1 strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of tlie ground, nt«h forth. 

And bind tlic bo 3 ' which j'ou shall find with me 
Fast to the chair : he heedful : hence, and watch. 
Firs! Exec, 1 hope your warrant will bear out the 

deed. , 1 . 

Huh. UnclcanU'' scruples ! fear not j'ou : look to t. 

[Exfiitif Executioners. 

Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with \'ou. 


Enter Arthur. 

Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. . 

Hith. Good morrow, little pnnee. 

Arth. As little prince, Iradng so great a title 
To be more prince, as may be. You are sad. 

Huh. Indeed, I have been mcmer. 

Arth. Mercy on me 1 

Methiiiks nobody should be sad but I : 
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Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 

Yonn" gentlemen avould be as sad as nisbt. 

Only Tor arantonness. By my chri 'tt-ndom. 

So i were out o{ prison and ht-pl sheep. 

I should be as rntrra' as the day is Ion-*: ; 

And so I would be hcn.\ bat tliat I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me : 

He is aiiaid os me and I of him : 

Is it my fault tliat I was Geffrey's son ? 

Ko, indeed, is't not ; and I would to hiavcn 
I were your son, so vou \tou!d love me, Hubert. 

Hub’ {asiJe). If 1 talk to him, with his inn-Dcenl 
prate 

He will awake mv rntrea*. which lies dead : 

Therefore, I will Ivo sudden and disp.tch. 

Arih. Arc you sick. HuKn ' vou look pale to-day: 
In sooth, I would vou were a hide sidi. 

That 1 might sit ail night and watch witli j'ou : 

I warrant I love vou more than jou do me. 

Hub. {aside). HLs words do take possession of my 
bosom. 

Read here, young Arthur. [Sbourirg a paper. 

(dsiaV) How now. foolish rlicum ! 
Turning dispiteous torture out of dcxir ! 

I must be brief, lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. 

Can you not read it ? is it not fair writ ? 

Akh. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect : 

Must you with hot irons bum out both mine eves ? 
Hztb. Young bo\‘, I must. 

Arih. And will you ? 

Huh. I vdll. 

Arih. Have you the heart ? When j-our head did 
< but ache, 

1 knit my handkerchcr about your brows, 

'The best I had, a princess wrought it me. 

And I did ne\-er ask it you again ; 

And with m\’ hand at midnight held j-our head. 



And like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Still and anon cheered up the heavj* time, 

Saj-ing, " \Miat lack you ? " and " Wluse lies your 
grief? ’’ 

Or " What good love may I {X'rform for you ? " 

Many a pcxsr man’s son vvoxild have lien still. 

And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you ; 

But you at your sick ser^nce had a prince. 

Kay, you may think my love was crafty love, 

Aiid(^ it cunning ; do, an if you will : 

If heaven be pleased that you must use me ill, 

^\'hy tlicn you must. Will you put out mine eyes ? 
These eyes tliat never did nor never shall 
So much as frowm on you. 

Hub. I have sworn to do it : 

And vith hot irons must I bum them out. 

Arih. Alt, none but in this iron age would do it ! 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 

Approaching near those eyes, would drink my tears 
And quench his fiery indignation 
Even in the matter of mine innocence ; 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Arc you more stubborn-hard tliait hammered iron r 

An if an angel should have come to me 

And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believed him, — no tongue but 
Hubert's. 

Huh. Come forUi. {Stamps. 


Re-enter Executioners, with a cord, irons, etc. 

Do as I bid you do. . 

Arlh. O, save me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes are out 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him hcr<x 
Arih. Alas, what need you be so boisterous-rougn i 
I ivill not struggle, I -will stand stone-still. 
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For heaven Jake, Hubcrt. lct me not l>c bound > 

Kay, hear me, Iliilvert, driv'c these men awa}'. 

And 1 v-iU sit as quiet as a lamb ; 

I ivill not stir, nor wince, nor speal: a word. 

Nor look upon the iron angcrly : 

Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive 3 'ou, 
^^■hatcvc^ torment you do put me to. . , , . 

Hub. Go, stand within ; let me alone with him. 
First Exec. I am best pleased to be from sucli a deed. 

[Exeunt Executioners. 

Arlh. Alas, I then have chid away mj' friend 1 
He hath a stem look, but a gentle hc:^ : 

Let him come back, that his compassion may' 

Give life to yours. 

Hub. ' Come, boy, prepare yourself- 

Arlh. Is there no remedy ? 

Hub. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arlh. 0 heaven, that there were but a mote in yours, 
grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 

Any annoyance in tliat precious sense 1 

Then, feeling what small things are boisterous tlierc. 

Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Rub. Is this your promise ? go to, hold your tongue. 
Arlh. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 

Let me not hold my tongue, let me not, Hubert ; 

Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue. 

So I may keep mine eyes : oh, spare mine eyes, 
Though to no use but still to look on you ! 

Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold 
And would not harm me. 

Huh. I can heat it, boy. 

Arih. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with grief, 
Being create for comfort, to be used 
In undeserved extremes ; see else yourself ; 

There is no malice in this burning coal ; 

The breatli of heaven ha& blown his spirit out 
And strewed repentant ashes on his head. 
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Huh. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arth. An if you do, you will but make it blush 
And glow \vith shame of your proceedings, Hubert : 
Nay, it perchance ^vill sparkle in your eyes ; 

And hke'a dog that is compelled to fight. 

Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 

All things that you should use to do me wrong 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends. 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Htth. Well, see to live ; I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes : 

Yet am I sworn and I did purpose, boy. 

With this same very iron to bum them out. 

Arth. Oh, now you look like Hubert ! all this while 
You were disguised. 

Huh. Peace ; no more. Adieu, 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead ; 

I’U fill these dogged spies with false reports : 

And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secme, 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world. 

Will not offend thee. 

Arth. O heaven ! I thank you, Hubert. 

Huh. Silence ; no more : go closely in with me : 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. \Exeimt. 

William Shakespeare. 
Kivg John. 

This is dramatic poetry from the play of King John, 
by Shakespeare, the greatest poet of all poets. 

The lines are, on the whole, of regular length, though now 
and again they trip up or stumble, just to make a change. 
The short lines go together to make long one.s. 

The regular hne has five feet of two syllables each, 
with the stress on the second syllable. ^ ^ 

Young la^ | come forth ; 1 1 have [ to say ] with you. 
Which do you consider the most pitiful part ; the most 
exciting : the most pleasing ? 

This is a fine scene for acting. 



Sam’s Three Wishes; or, Life’s Little 
Whirligig 

*' I'lr iJiinkinrr KnJ thinkin"." 'aid oid Sam Shorc,^ 

*' ‘Twerc ?oni!.-lxx5y kniKktr.^ ] tjcard at tlie door. 

From til*' clock ivjprw'd the cuckoo and cuckooed cut 
eicrht. 

As there in hi< chnir he w-mdcr.ns; sate. . . . 

" Tli'’rc’‘= no one I lir.ows on vcotiSd come so late, 
A-chcKir.R tlie latch of an empty hnu'se 
Wiih iK'bbut jii'icle 'un hut me and a mouse. . . • 
Maybe a-w-ikinc m “^tcep 1 h-c. _ „ 

rVnil 'twere out of a dream came that tapping to me. 
At length he cautioudy and went. 

And with thumb upon latch awhile listening bent, 
Tlien slowly dretv open the docT, .\nd brliold ! 
TlKTe stoocl a Pair}' ! — .all grreen .and gold. 

Mantled up v.-arm against dark .and cold. 

And sn'.iling up into his candie-shinc. 

Ups like wax, and checks like wine. 

As saury and winsome a thing to see 
.\s are Imden buds on a linden tree. 

Stock-still in the doorw.ry stood simple Sam, 
A-ducking his head, with'” Good-e’en to ’ce. Ma’am." 

D.anic Fairy she nods, and cries de.ar .and stvaair, 

*' *Tis a very good-e’en, sir, whcji such folks meet. 

I know thee. Sam, though thou wist not of me. 

And I’m come in late gloaming to speak with thee ; 
Tliough my eyes do dazde at glint of vour rtwh 
All under tlris pretty green fuchsia bush." 


Sam ducked once more, smiling simple and slow. 
Ukc the warbling of birds her words did flow. 
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And she laughed, very merry, to see how true 
Shone the old man's kindness his courtesy through. 
And she nodded her head, and the stars on high 
Sparkled down on her smallness from out of the sky, 

“ A friend is a friend, Sam, and wonderful pleasant. 
And I’m come for old s^e’s sake to bring thee a 
present. 

Three wishes, three wishes are thine, Sam Shore, 

Just three wshes — and msh no more. 

All because, ruby-ripe to see. 

The pixy-pears bum in yon hawthorn tree. 

And your old milch cow, wheresoever she goes 
Never crops over tlie fairy-knowes. 

Ay, Sam, thou art old and thy house is lone. 

But there’s Potencies rotmd liee, and here is one ! ” 

Poor Sam, he stared : and the stars o'erhead 
A shimmering light on the ehn-tops shed. 

Like rilling of water her voice rang sweet. 

And the night-wind sighed at the soimd of it. 

He frowned — ^glanced back at the empty grate. 

And shook very slowly his grey old pate : 

“ Three ^vishes, my dear 1 \%y, I scarcely knows 

Which be my crany and which my toes ! 

But I thank ’ee. Ma’am, kindly, and this I'd say. 

That the night of yovu: passing is Michaelmas Day ,* 
And if it were company come on a sudden. 

Why, I’d ax for a fat goose to fry in the oven ! ” 

And lo, and forsooth ! as the words he was uttering, 
A rich puff of air set his candle a-guttering. 

And there rose in the kitchen a sizzling and sputtering. 
With a crackling of sparks and of flames a great 
fluttering. 

And — of which there could not be two opinions — 

A smoldng-hot savour of sage and — onions. _ 

Beam, wm, and flagstones the kitchen was lit. 

Every dark comer and cranny of it, 

< 2 , 873 ) 13 
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With til blaze from the hearthstone. Copper and fcra^ 
Winked back the winking of platter and glass. 

And a rvondcTfnl soucakinc of mice went tip 
At the smeJi of a jfidtacimas supp-'r to ?tip — 
Unctuous odours tliat wrcaiht-d and svdrlcd^ 

WTicrc'cr frisked a whisker or mnase-tai! twirled, 
Wliilc oat of the chimney up into the night 
Th.at ne’cr-tt>bc-snufied-tciQ-much smoke took 
“ Tliat’s one." sa\s the Frory, hngcr on thumb, 

" So now. Wisicr Sam, there's but two to come ! ” 

She loaned her head sidelong ; she lifted her chin, 
With a tninlding of eye from the radiance vdthin. 
Poor Sam stood 'stounded ; he Sat'S. Sat'S he, 

'■ I tetso my old Mother ir.is back irith me. 

For if there was one thing she couldn't refuse 
'Tn-as a sweet thick slu'e from the breast of a goose,*’ 
But his cheek grew stiS and his eyes stared bright. 
For there, on her stick, pushing cut of the right, 
Tap-tapping along, hernlf and no other. 

Came %vhp b'ut the shape of his de.ar old Mother ! 
Straight into the kitchen she hastened and went. 

Her breath coming quick as if all but spent, 

'* Why, Sam,” says she. " the bird be turning. 

For my nose Tcib I that the skin's a-bununc ' ” 

And down at the oven the ghost of her sat ' 

And hasted the goose with the boiling fat. 

*' Oho,” cries the Fairt', swi-et and small. 

" Another wish gone tvill leave nothing at alL” 

And S.am sighs, “ Bless 'ce. Ida’am, keep the other. 
There’s nowt that I want now I have mv lifothcr." 
But the Faiiy laughs softly, and satts, sit's she. 

" There’s one wish left. Sain, I promised ’’ee three. 
Hasten your wits, the hour creeps on. 

There's calling afield and I’m soon to be gone. 

Soon as haps midnight the <xcks will crow 
And me to the gathering and feasting must go.” 
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Sam gazed at his Mother — 'Wthered and wan, 

The rose in her cheek, her bright hair, gone, 

And her poor old back bent double wil£ years — 

And he scarce could speak for the salt, s^t tears. 

" Well, weU,” he says, " I’m unspeakable glad : 

But — it bain’t quite the same as when I was a lad. 
There’s joy and there’s joy. Ma’am, but to teU ’ee the 
truth. 

There’s none can compare wdth the joy of one’s youth. 

And if it was possible, how could I choose 

But be back in boy’s breeches to eat the goose ; 

And ah the old things — and my Mother Ae most. 

To shine again real as my o\to gatepost. 

What wouldn’t I give, too, to see again wag 
The dumpity tail of my old dog. Shag ! 

Your kindness. Ma’am, but all wislung was vain 
Unleffi us both be young again.” 

A shrill, faint laughter from nowhere came . . . 

Empty the dark in the candle-flame. . . . 

And there stood our Sam, about four foot high. 

Snub nose, shock hair, and round blue eye. 

Br^ches and braces and coat of him too. 

Shirt on his back, and each clodhopping shoe 
Had shnmk to a nicety — ^button and hem — 

To fit the small Sammie tucked up into them. 

There was his Mother, too ; smooth, clear cheek. 

Lips as sooth as a blackbird's beak. 

Pretty arched eyebrows, the daintiest nose — 

While the smoke of the baking deliciously rose. 

“ Come, Sammie,” she cries, “ your old Mammildn’s 

ioy. 

Climb up on your stool, supper’s ready, my boy. 

Bring in the candle, and shut out the night ; 

There’s goose, baked taties and cabbage to bite. 

Why, bless the wee lamb, he’s aU shiver and shake. 
And you’d think from the look of him scarcely awake 1 



I{ 'ce glour \vi' those eyes. Sam, so dark and round, 
Tlic ch'cs will awaiy with 'ce. I'll be boujtd 1 " 

So Sam and his Mother by wishes three 
\\’orc made just as happy as happj* can Ik?. 

And there — with a btimpity tail to wag — 

Sat laughing, with tongue out, their old dog. Shag. 
To clatter o( platter, bones, giblets and juice. 
Between tliem tlicy ate up the tvhole of the goose. 

But time is a river for ever in dow, 

The weeks went by .as the weeks must go. 

Soon fifty-two to a 3 'car did grow. 

Tlic long years pass^, one after .another. 

Making older and older our Sam and his Mother : 
And. alas and alack, uath nine of tlicm gone, 

Poor Shag lay asleep again under a stone. 

And a sorrowful dread would sometimes creep 
Into Sam's dreiims, as he laj' asleep, 

'That his Mother was lost, and .aw,a\* he’d fare, 
Calling her, calling her, everjwhc re. 

In dark, in rain, by roads unknoun, 

Under r^ioing hills, and alone, alone. 

WTiat bliss in the inoniing to wake and sec 
The son shining grc*en in the linden tree, 

And out of that dream's dark sliadowiness 
To slip in on his Mother and give her a kiss. 

Then go whistling oft in the dew to hear 
'Ilie thrushes all mocking him, sweet and clear. 

Still, moon after moon from heaven above 
Shone on Mother and son. and made light of love. 
Her roses faded, her pretta* bromi hair 
Had sorrowful gre\* in it everywhere. 

And at last she died, and was laid to rest. 

Her tired Irands crossed on her shrunken breast. 
And Sam, now lonely, lived on and on 
Till most of his wortoda}' life seemed gone. 
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Yet spring came again with its green and blue. 

And presently siunmer’s wold roses too, 

Pmks, sweet-william, and sops-in-Avine, 

Blackberry, lavender, eglantine. 

And when these had blossomed and gone their way, 
'Twas apples, and daisies and Michaelmas Day — 

Yes, spider-webs, dew, and haws in the may. 

And seraphs singing in Michaelmas Day. 

Sam worked all morning and couldn’t get rest 
For a kind of a feeling of grief in his breast. 

And yet, not grief, but something more 
Like the thought that what happens has happened 
before. 

He fed the chickens, he fed the sow, 

On a three-legged stool sate down to the cow. 

With a pail 'twixt his legs in the green in the meadow. 
Under the elm trees’ lengthening shadow ; 

And woke at last wth a smile and a sigh 
To find he had milked his poor Jingo dry. 


As dusk set in, even the birds did seem 
To be calling and calling from out of a dream. 

He chopped up kindling, shut up his shed. 

In a bucket of well-water soused his head 
To freshen his e5^es up a little and make 
The drowsy old wits of him wider awake. 

As neat as a womanless creature is able. 

He swept up his hearthstone and laid the table. 
And then o’er his platter and mug, if you please. 
Sate gloomily gooming at lo^ and cheese 
Gooming and gooming as h the niere sig t 
Of his ^lctuals could satisfy apatite ! 

And the longer and longer he looked ^ 

The slimmer slimmed upward his candle flame, 
■Rliip in the air. And when squeaked a mouse 
•Twas loud as a trump in the hush of the house. 
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Tlicn, sudd'-n. s htik little ptiit-M h\\ 

Twxt the tludt-thatched roo( .ind the f.tar-jov.'n sly I 
And died. Anti then ^ 

Tliat deep, d'-ad. \v*)n<icrfvit die nee again. 

Then~-?i?it .15 .a ratth- a'Cotinting her 

In the n'.idj't of a tansle of v itlicn^d-np weed? — 

Came a faint, faint knocking, a rustle like sdk. 

And .a breath at the k*-yhoK- as soft as milk — 

Still as the flit of a moth. .And then . . . 

That infinitesimal knocking .atrasn. 

S.am liftcfl his chin from hi' fists. He listened. 

I hs iv.andenng ejvo in th" candle glistened. 

Then slowly, slios ly. rolii'tl round bv degrees — 

And there sat a mouse on the top of his cheese. 

He starc<l at this Midget, and it at him. 

Over thf edge of fits mug’s round rim. 

And — as if it ivcre Christian-— he sa\-.s, " Did 't-e hear 
A faint little t.ap-ta;vt.ap- tapping, m 5 ‘dc'ar ? 

You was at supprr and me in a maze, 

'Tis riark for a caller in tliese lone dat’S. 

There's nowt in the larder. WcTc both of us old. 

And all of my lo\a-d ones sleep under the mould. 

And j’ct — «md yet — .as I've told 'ce before . . 

Bti! if Sam’s story ym'd read to the end. 

I'tirn back la page one, and press ontt ard, dear frietui ' 
Yes, if yon tcouid stave the last note of this song. 

Turn back to page brim us, and irarhle along I 
For all sober records of life {come to icriic ’an). 

Are bound to continue — ire/f — ad irjinitnm ! 

Wai-ter dr z_\ Marh. 

One’s thoughts about tliis poem may run in streetal 
directions. For myself, I like to dwell' on the pictures 
of tile cottage interior, and' to try to recall the lovely 
and mysteriou.s sounds and — a more difficult matter — to 



inhale ithe. sa,tisfying odours and feel the glov/ of the 
warm fire. ’ 

Were you expecting Sam to ask for something else ? 
Do you think he would have been happy if the fairy had 
made him squire or had sent him to live in London ? 
Remember that he had his three great cliances. 

Fortunately Sam’s simple, useful, loving life, ^vith its 
love of home and mother, its delight in simple tilings, 
does go on for ever in this land of ours, though he may 
not always be called Sam. 


The Highwayman 

PART ONE 

The wind was a torrent of darkness among the gusty 
trees, 

The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy 
seas, 

The road was a ribbon of moonlight over the purple 
moor, 

And the highwayman came riding — 

Riding — ^riding — 

The highwajTnan came riding, up to the old inn-door. 

He’d a French cocked hat on his forehead, a bunch of 
lace at his chin, 

A coat of claret velvet, and breeches of brown doe- 
skin; 

They fitted with never a rvrinkle : his boots were up 
to the thigh ! 

And he rode with a jewelled twinkle. 

His pistol butts a-twinlde, 

His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under tlie jewelled sky. 

Over the cobbles he clattered and clashed in the 
dark inn-yard, , „ 

And he tapped with liis whip on the shutters, but all 
was locked and barred ; 



lii- zi in;’.'' ta th'- v.-ir.;l6v,-, sad who ihonldte 

jl',‘'Tr- 

tL~ ch5:f;hti;r, 

LndSnrtIV d.i«s:hipr, 

li 'Ksih.z a ii.srk ml U'vc-knot inio her knig blade hair. 

Ard ii; old jnn-yard a ‘•table wicbet 

ff-’-il' -i, 

Ulrr'” Tf% tb'" 4? tifr IrtfaofI ; hr- face %vz.^ white acd 
p-vL'd ; 

J Jf* K > c*- w err h-.diov.n of aiadatsi. hf^ hair Iif;c rnnddv 
hay. 

B«i h'^' h'-’ni th'‘ l.ir.cUonVf- ihughtcT. 

Th“ {.'’Tt-lie-rd'*. n-d'fiip d dat.'ithter ; 

D'zn^h aa a dy: he Iw-ti ru'<!, anti he heard the robkr 
;ay™ 


Onp !•!«'■, rny lv?nny <wee:th''art. I’m after a prize 

tonidn. * 

Bat J $hall Iw' lead, v.atli the jyJlow gold before the 
ijsomiry h.d'.t ; 

Yet. if Siit-y prtwi sac rharply, .-uid iKun' nre through 
th-^ day, 

Th^Ji Iwh for m" by rnoordi^hi, 

Watdi for nif by mnonJight, 

lit cojiic* to thee b.y moonlight, though bell should 
Ixir tiip way.” 

Kr rtrer ujm’cht in the ssimips ; he scarce could reach 
}j*"r hand. 

But she ioosciicd hrr hair i' the cas^-ment ! His face 
bam! like a brand 

.As the Mack cascade of pcrfjjrne came tumbling over 
his breast ; 

And lie ki ssed its wnsi-s in the moonlight, 

(Oh, sweet black waves in the moonbght i) 

Him he tugged at his rein in tlie moonb'ght. and 
galloped away to die West. 
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PAKT TWO 

He did not come in tlie dawming ; he did not conic at 
noon; 

And out o’ the tawny sunset, before the rise o’ the 
moon, 

When the road was a gipsy’s ribbon, looping tiie 
purple moor, 

A red-coat troop came marching — 

Marching — marching — 

King George’s men came marching, up to tlie old 
inn-door. 

They said no word to the landlord, they drank his ale 
instead. 

But they gagged liis daughter and bound her to the 
foot of her narrow bed ; 

Two of them knelt at the casement, with muskets at 
their side I 

There was death at every window. 

And hell at one dark window ; 

For Bess could see, through her casement, tlie road 
that he would ride. 

They had tied her up to attention, with many a 
sniggering iest ; 

They had bound a musket beside her, with the barrel 
beneath her breast I 

“ Now keep good watch ! ” and they kissed her. 

She heard the dead man say — 

Look for me by vioonlight ; 

Watch for me by moonlight ; 

I’ll come to thee by moonlight, though hell should bar the 
way I 

She twisted her hands behind her ; but all the knots 
held good ! 
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She wTithed Iht hands tiii her fingers were wet with 
sweat or bloofl ! 

They stretched and stTained in the darkness, and the 
hours crawled by like years. 

Till, now, on the stroke of inidnight, _ 

Cold, on the stroke of midnight, _ 

The tip of one finger toadied it ! Tne trigger at last 
was hers * 

The tip of one finger touched it • she strove no mom 
for the. rest ! 

Up she stood up to attention rrith the barrel beneath 
her breast. 

She would not ri.'k their hearing ; she would not 
strive ,iKain : 

For the road Lay bare in the moonlight. 

Blank .and bare in the moonlight ; 

And the blood of her reins in the moonlight throbbed 
to her love's refrain. 

Thi-ih! : i'ol-llol ! Had they heard it ? The horse- 
hoofs rir4gu!g dear ; 

Tlci-lJcl, thS-tlol, in the distance ! Were they deaf 
that they did not hear ? 

Dout. the ribbon of moonlight, over tlie brmv of the 
hill. 

The highwaannan came riding. 

Riding, riding ! 

The red-coats looked to their priming ! She stood 
up, straight and still. 

Tloi-Uci, in tlie frosty silence l Tlot-ild, in the echo- 
ing niglit ! 

Nearer he came and nearer ! Her face was like a 
light! 

Her e\*es grew wide for a moment ; she drew one last 
deep breath. 
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Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 

Her musket shattered the moonlight, 
Shattered her breast in the moonlight and vamed 
him— mth her death. 


He turned ; he spurred to the wesbvard ; he did not 
know who stood 

Bowed, wth her head o’er musket, drenched with her 
onm red blood 1 

Not till the dawn he heard it, and slowly blanched to 
hear 

How Bess, the landlord's daughter. 

The landlord's black-eyed daughter, 

Had watched for her love in the moonlight, and died 
in the darkness there. 


Back, he spurred like a madman, slirieking a curse to 
the sky, 

With the white road smoking behind him, and his 
rapier brandished high I 

Blood-red were his spurs i’ the golden noon ; wine- 
red was his velvet coat ; 

When they shot him down on the highway, 

Down like a dog on the highway. 

And he lay in his blood on the highway, vuth the 
bunch of lace at his throat. 


And slill of a winter’s night, they say, when the wind 
is in the trees. 

When the moon is a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy 
seas 

When the road is a ribbon oj moonlight over the purple 
moor, 

A highwayman comes riding — 

Riding — riding— , ,, • 

A highwayman comes riding, up to the old inn-door. 
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Ot’fr ihe cobbks ht datiers and dar.gt in th( dsrk tnn~ 
yard; 

And hi taps triih his tzhp on (h( sJr.tHcrs, hd dl is 
locked and Ictrrcd ; 

Uc ichisSlis a ftntc to the tdr.docr, and xcho should hs 
iraiting there 

But the landlord's hlach-ryed daughter, 

Bess, the landlord's daiiglder, 

Flailing a dark red lave-hno! ir.lo her long tiach kaxr. 

M.rT.T.v Kovrs- 


What doe**, the p^t maho yon sec in Hie first three 
lines (perhaps \-oii can shetcli it ?). and wlut dexs he 
make you licar m Ih:' next three lines f Wliat do yvns find 
your cychds doing near the end of the recotid stania ? 

What words are rep'.atcxl again and again, and why ? 

Which is the most exciting line in tlic story ? 

Make a list of the actors in tlic sforj*. Would it make 
a good film ? 

If a good artist oficreil to make vou a picture to go 
with this poem, what would j-on as'k liim to show in it ? 

What do jam think Tim the ostler said about it all ? 


A Ballad-Maker 

Once I loved a maiden fair. 

Over ihe hills and far av'/iy, 

Lands she had and lovers to spare. 

Over the hills and far away. * 

And I was stooped and troubled sore, 
xVnd my face was pale, and the coat I wore 
W'as thin as my supper tlic night before. 
Over ihe hills ana far azray. 

Once I passed in the autumn late, 

Oi’iT the hats and far away. 
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Her bawn and bjrre and painted gate. 

Over the hills and far away. 

She was leaning there in the twilight space. 

Sweet sorrow was on her fair young fac^. 

And her wistful eyes were away from the place— 
Over the hiUs and far away. 


Maybe she thought as she watched me come. 
Over the hills and far away. 

With my awkward stride, and my face so glum. 
Over the hills and far away, 

" Spite of his stoop, he still is young , 

They say he goes the Shee among, 

Ballads he makes, I've heard Aem sung 
Over the lulls a7idfar away. 

She gave me good-night in gentle wise. 

Over the hills and far away, 

Shyly lifting to mine, dark eyes. 

Over the hills and far away. 

What could I do but stopaii*^ 

And she no longer proudjiut rn^k • 

She plucked me a rose Uke her wuld 
Over the hills and far away. 

To-morrow, Mavo^een a f eveen weds, 

wSrcom 

Ov^ tlw ^w{hCT_the dear, the rare— ■ 
w U ^T^ot me this ballad to sing at the fair, 

oSr the Mile ahiSxt away. 


-rose cheek- 


There are some Irish words in this poem the meaning 

ofSdch can be easUy guessed. 



• 2o5 • 

\\T»t bad tbis ballad-maker learnt about bis trade 
from the old ballads ? What had he not Ixsm able to 
learn or did not care to imitate ? 

What do I mean if 1 say Umt this poem is *■ pic- 
torial " ? 

Bocs the poet tell us the pirrs name ? 

Wtich of the ballads in this book might this ballad- 
maker ha\-c rvntten ? 


TEE EKD 


PRtSTETl IN CRCAT BRITAIN AT 
THE BRESS OF THE BCBUSHEES 


Sj)' the same Editor 

PATTERN POETRY 

Part 1 

H This volame is intended for Junior Forms, and contains 
a collection of verses in great variety, beginning with the 
prentice efforts of young children, and passing through folk- 
songs, dance poems, simple ballads, and story poems to 
longer narrative pieces like John The Pied Piper, 

The Romaunt oj the Page, and Goblin Market. 

V In addition to the traditional pieces and poems by 
standard authors, a large number of poems of to-day are 
included — by Laurence Binyon, Walter de la Marc, Kathar- 
ine Tynan, J. J. Bell, Alfred Noyes, Moira O’Neill, John 
Masefield, Harold Monro, etc. 


PATTERN POETRY 

Part II 

IT This is an anthology for Middle Form pupils, ar- 
ranged on a new and interesting plan which b designed 
to interest the pupil in the form as well as the content 
of English poetry. 

^ The pieces are standard and modem in great variety, 
and many exercises are suggested which will help towards 
the truest appreciation and enjoyment. 

THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, Ltd 

LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK 
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PATTERN' POETRY 

Part II J 

A Book of linger Po'-tns. from Oiauctr to 
Francis Tlioinpt^on 

^ Tiic potnis of this booV: arc arrar-stti ia 
clironofosical order, and include — CirAUCira. : 
Prc/c^ie ; SrcNsnn ; St. Cror^'c and Ihr Dra^sn : 
JftLTOS: Christ's Xa!r.-i(y and Lyc^da^-, Duvon:.’: 
Atfxandtr'i Feaji • Porn: Rapt of thf Lc:k 
Gray : Elegy ; Goiajsmith : Deserted I’lV/aje : 
Burns : Cotter's Saturday Xigh! ; WottraswoRTir : 
Tiutem Abbey and Ititiutattons oj Itnmorledily ; 
CoLv.p.iDGr. : Ancient Mariner : Suklucs* ; .-Ido- 
tjais ; IvtATS : Ode to a Nishtingnle and Ode on a 
Grecian Urn ; TnrfN’YSON : Lotos Eaters, Dream 
of Fair Women, and Morte d'Arihttr ; Browkitcc ; 
Abt Vopler and Andrea deJ Sarto ; Arnold : The 
Scholar Gipsy ; Rossetn : The Blessld Damtxel ; 
SwTNBURKn ; A Sicsmmer’s Dream ; Fr.vnxis 
Thompson : The Hound of Heaven. Tfie collec- 
tion is tliercfore not only \-aried, but more or less 
representative of English poctiy-. 

^ Each poem is followed by a Commenlarv- 
dealing with matters of form, stjde, diction, and 
tlieme, witJi notes on the author designed to help 
in the understanding and appreciation of tlie 
particular poem under rcWcw. 


THOMAS NELSOH AND SONS, Ltd. 

LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK 
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